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pare oS - SERA 
Or all the myriad moods of mind 

That through the soul came thronging, 
Which one was e’er so dear, so kind, 

So beautiful as Longing ? 
The thing we long for, that we are, 

For one transcendent moment ; 
Before the Present, poor and bare, 

Can make its sneering comment. 


Still, through one paltry stir and strife, 
Grows down the wished Ideal ; 

And longing moulds in clay what life 
Carves in the marble Real ; 

To let the new life in, we know, 
Desire must ope the portal ; 

Perhaps the longing to be so 
Helps make the soul immortal. 


Longing is God’s fresh heavenward will, 
With our poor earthward striving ; 

We quench it that we may be still 
Content with merely living ; 

But would we learn that heart’s fall scope, 
Which we are hourly wronging, 

Our lives must climb from hope to hope, 
And realize our longing, 


Ah! jet us hope that to our praise 
Good God not only reckon’s , 

The moments when we tread his ways, 
But when the spirit beckons ; 

That some slight good is also wrought 
Beyond self-satisfaction, 

Wher we are simply good in thought, 
Howoe’er we fail in action. 


James Rousset LOWELL. 





ALADDIN. 





WHEN I was a beggarly boy,. 
And lived in 2 collar damp, 
IT had not a friend or a toy, 
But I had Aladdin’s lamp ; 
When I could not sleep for cold; 
Thad fire enough in my brain, 
And builded, with roots of gold, 
My beautiful castles in Spain | 


Since then I have toiled day and night, 
I have money and power good store, 
But I'd give ali my lamps of silver bright, 
For the one that is mine no more ; 
Take, Fortune, whatever you choose, 
You gave, and may snatch again ; 
T have nothing ’t would pain me to lose, 
For I own no more castles in Spain ! 


James Russet Lowztt- 





(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1870, by Alice Cary, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of 
New York,] 


The Born Thrall. 











* BY ALICE CARY. 
obi 
CHAPTER IX. ’ 
AFTER SCHOOL. 


As the rustic crew poured itself out of the old 
school house, it was like Bedlam let loose. 

Daniel M. Dayton seized half a dozen hats, 
and as many bonnets—threw some of them over 
the fence—tossed some into the tree-tops, and 
ran away with some ; and Montraville Brown, 
meanwhile, kicked up a suffocating and blind- 
ing dust. There was a bewildered running to 
and fro after ‘“tags’’—a good dealot bar- 
rawipg, and some smart wrestling—all of 
which presently subsided—the dust cloud laid 
itself down on weeds and fence-rails, and iu the 
up-turned faces of the flowers—the children 
separated at the cross-roads and all was silence 
again. There was something lonesome almost 
melancholy, in the scene—the wood with its 
deserted play-ground—the grey tombstones 
on the hillnde gleaming among iron-weeds and 
thistles—the weather-beaten cider-mill in the 
edge of the orchard—the still, while geese in 
the muddy pond—the one-eyed mare with the 
yoke battering at her legs, and the little steep- 
roofed school-house on its bare ridge of baked 
earth, all harmonized, and with the coming on 
of night made as cheerless a picture as one would 
wish to see. 

As to the school-house itself, it could never, 
even in its pristine freshness, have been an at- 
tractive feature in the landscape—it was built of 
bricks—some ot which were burnt blue and 
some black, while others remained of nearly 
their original clay color. The mason work had 
probably never been very solid, and one corner 
having suuken considerably, the door and 
windows were left standing at an angle—two or 
three of the shutters dangled by one rusty 
hinge each—they had never been painted, and 
the original complexion of the weod Lad, under 
the peltings of the rain and the general effects 
of time, assumed a variegation of colors, shad- 
ing from salmon to yellow, and from yellow to 
smoke color, and door and shutters were almost 
always illuminated with distorted likenesess of 
the pedagogue incumbent, together with a va- 
riety of promising designs and studies, done by 
the amateur artists of the school. 

Towards the west, cut in two by one of the 
cross-roads, lay a great field of level land, over- 
grown with nett! es and burrs—to the east, and 
divided from the school-house by the main 
road, was the grove and play-ground before 
mentioned, away beyond which could be seen 
the sharp. gable of Ripley’s mill, and the tall, 
red chimmneys of the school-master’s fine 
house. Northward, the road ran between 








corn-fields and meadow-land, gaining at the 
distance of perhaps a mile and a half, a consid- 
erable elevation, where the smart and growing 
town known as Jackson City sprawled itselt far ~ 
and wide—setting the fashions, giving tone to 
society, and farnishing the neighborhood with 
salt mackerel, red flannel, molasses and shoes. 


There the Eagle’s Wood Seminary “ fimsh.d’”’ 
young ladies, and Mason’s Academy fitted young 
men for eollege. There the cooper shaved, and 
the blacksmith hammered, the milliners bleach- 
ed their bonnets, and the short-legged land- 
lord of the White Hall tavern stood in the door 
of bis bar-room chewing and spitting : a sign- 
board high above his head promising gvod en- 
tertainment for man and beast, and the four 
front windows of the ball-room grandly ablaze 
with red curtains. 


Half a mile or more from this ‘‘ city,’’ the 
Gresham farm was situated, and on the op- 
posite side of the roa?, and within view of the 
Gresham homestead, the estate of Deacon 
Meadows, known as Willow Fields, challenged 
the admiration of the neighborhood. 

Southward from the school-house, the wood 
ran for several miles through flat beech land, 
and emerging thence, dropped dowa a succss- 
sion of steep hills, and terminated in one of the 
most beautiful cities of the West. 

The roads crossed some fifty yards from the 
school house, and here it was that disparity of 
rank became immediately manifest, such of 
the lads as wore bands on their hats, and had 
pockets in their trowsers remaining in the big 
road and casting, often, in playful assertion of 
superiority, handsfull ot sticks, stones and 
grass at the boys whose homes were in the 
more obscuge portions of the district. 

Into the least frequented of these roads, 
sidled and backed the poor scapé-goat, Wesley 
Smith, for strange to say, he still had in him 
faint sentiments of pride, and was used to thus 
back and sidle, not so much to keep his face to 
his foes, as in order to hide from them, so far 
as might be, the big patches not very harmo- 
niously let in to the hinder part of his tvowsers. 

‘“‘I wish you were going our road,” said 
Theresa, as he thus sidled off. 

‘I'd wish so, too,’’ he replied, ‘ if wisk- 
ing’d would do any good, but wishing’d won't 
do me no good, it’s my luck to live onto a 
cross-road, and if there was any crosser road to 
be live2 onto than the one what I’m a-living’d 
onto, I'd be livin’d onto that.” 

But there are compensations for. all the ills 
of life, and one was waiting Wesley even now. 

Andrew J. Simmons, a boy whose large mili- 
titary aptitude gave frequent and promising il- 
lustrations of itself, capered past him with a 
cock-feather in his cap and a bean-pole be- 
tween his legs, indulging himself in the plea- 
sant fiction that he was General Simmons, rid- 
ing at the head of his troops. 

‘Wesley was almost dazed with admiration, 
and followed far in the rear, beating lustily on 
his tin dinner-bucket with his knuckles, making 
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believe that he was Andrew’s drummer; and 
augmenting his delight by the additional fancy 
that it was the fashion for drummers to wear 
patches on their trowsers. 


Into the road leading past the schoolmaster's 
house, Ripley’s mill, and on towards the Duck 
Creek camp-meeting ground, and it matters not 
where besides, limped Sally Ripley, followed by 
Theresa and Charles Gresham. The half-play- 
ful, half-earnest warfare between hat-bands and 
no hat-bands was ended for the day, and there 
seemed nothing to do but walk quietly home. 
But Sally, who had been sadly baffled, and 
sorely irri —all the more because of Dorcas 
being kéy8 after school—determined on a little 
adventure, partly on her own account, partly 
to vex Dorcas. All at once she threw aside her 
crutch, and announced her intention of return- 
ing home by a somewhat circuitous route ; her 
foot wasn’t awful bad after all, as she thought 
it was. She said she could walk good ways 
well ’s little ways, in short, she was resolved to 
pay a visit to old ** Grand-daddy Ludlow,” the 
crazy father of the schoolmaster, and have her 
fortune told, he being possessed, as was sup- 
posed, of a prophetic gift. 

He had (Sally asseverated) told her some 
awful cur’us things, ahd she wanted to see if 
he could tell anything more awful cur’us. 
*T wasn’t nothin’ "bout getting a husband, though 
—she was sure she didn’t care if she never had 
one ’tany rate. She didn’t know nobody then 
’t she wanted—she was sure o’ that! 

Charley, who was always eager for anything 
out of the ordinary course, caught up Sally’s 
suggestion, and, leaping over the fence, set 
off briskly in the direvttion of Grand-daddy 
Ludlow’s hut. 

**D’ou ever have Grand-daddy tell your for- 
tune?” inquired Sally, as she and Theresa sat 
together on a grass-bank waiting for Dorcas, 
who had been kept after school. 

**No ; I am afraid of him.” 

“Fraid of him? Iain’t ’fraido’ no man! 
What you ’fraid of? his red shirt? or his white 
hair? or his n’k’d b’som ?” 

**I don’t know why I am afraid, perhaps be- 
cause they say he has spirits ahout him!” 

“You areacur’us one! What's s’p'r’ts, I'd 
like to know.” 

If Theresa could have amswered that, she 
would have been wiser than she was—she knew 
a good deal, however—knew that she did not 
know what they are, and so remained silent. 

Sally went on: ‘‘ You ain’t so cur’us as Dorc’s 
is, thongh—she goes shead of my time! Who'd 
athought she’d stay after school the way she 
has?” 

Theresa said nothing, and she went on, ‘I 
wouldn’t not thout I lost all m’ sense! LEvery- 
body knows what Count Ludlow is, and there 
ain’t a good word to be said for him, first or 
last. He's selfish and wicked, and proud and 
irreligious, and a wild injun—that’s what he is! 
And if he had no money, and if he wasn’t 
handsome, he’d be no more thought of than my 
brother Is’rl! But to think of Dore’, with all 
her pride, ’n all her sense! Why if she had 
the eyes of a goose, she might see mor’n she 
does—I'm mad at her! ” 

The eyesof a goose! That is easy to say 
when we stand outside of feeling, and look 
with the keen, clear vision of judgment. And 
how did Dorcas interpret herself to herself ? 

In the first instance, she had said to herself, 
Very well, I will remain, and speak out for 
poor little Wesley, and, what is more, I will 
tell the master what a miserable, cowardly, and 


The Revolution. 


detestable act he is guilty of. Thus she tnrned 
towards him, but through her hot anger he only 
sunk the more easily into her heart, and when 
it cooled, he was fixed there only the more 
surely. 

She did not speak to him the words she had 
proposed to speak—nothing like them. 

In the first place, the master had come to 
himself, and was transformed from a demon to 
aman, And in the next place, itis perfectly 
certain that if only Dorcas witnessed his cruelty 
to Wesley Smith, it would never have gone 
abroad, so far was she already in servitude to 
this man. If he had played the lover, if he 
had sought to extenuate his conduct, or to enlist 
her sympathy, if he had done anything, but 
just what he did, she might not have been so 
completely disarmed. But he turned merci- 
lessly upon himself, and she was taken un- 
awares, and at disadvantage. 


He did not touch her hand, did not approach 
her, did not lift his eyes to hers, but stood 
back, as though he said—Have a care—I am al- 
together worse than you believe me! 

He called Dorcas bis good little friend—he 
would not detain her, for a moment, he was not 
worthy—but would she, could she, out of the 
abundant graces of her sweet nature, remember 
him in her prayers! His own sinful hands had 
shat the door of heaven against his petitions— 
no, she could not even pray for him (he had 
lifted his eyes now). 1t was but a wild hupe—a 
dream—the catching of a drowning man at a 
reed. She was right to gather away from him 
her mantle of purity, and pass by on the other 
side. Quite, quite right—ske could not con- 
demn him half so bitterly as he condemned 
himself. He had done evil, and not good, all 
the days of his life, and had no plea to make 
and no extenuation to offer. Would to heaven 
be had, he was not lost to good impulses—bat 
he was lost to everything else! And now, 
while he had a good impuise (it might rever 
chance again) he must set the feet of bis good 
little friend at a safe distance—perhaps he ought 
not to say friend any longer. Yes, the great 
soul looking out of those tender eyes gave him 
leave—heaven only knew what it cost hii to 
make himself utterly odious in those beautiful 


‘| eyes, but he would be just to her, at whatever 


cost to himself. The honor and esteem she 
had bestowed upon him, he gave back—he was 
not worthy of them, and begged, then and there, 
to put her once for all on her guard—she must 
never trust, never believe in him—no matter how 
plausible, how fair, or how nonest he might 
happen to seem, for it would all be seeming, 
and not reality. He conld not trust himself— 
not believe in himself—how then should she? 
No, distrust was not enough—whatever his ene- 
mies said, she must hsten. to, nay, she must 
join with them against kim, they could not re- 
present him so bad as he was! There might 
be some liee mixed with the truth—but what of 
that—she must not seek to separate them—it 
was no matter. In everything he would have 
her believe him guilty, 

Not tor the world would Dorcas believe bim 
guilty of anything of which he was innocent. 

** Mysweet-souled Rosamond!” But no, he 
was leaping the barrier himself had set up—his 
friend was too good—too generous—he was not 
yet bad enough to teke advantage of the good- 
ness and the generosity, not then, but for the 
future he could not trust himself—he knew his 
weakness, his utter depravity too well—he 





would make haste so soon as present obli- 
gations relpased him, to go back to the wild 
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life he was fitted for—be a hunter in the wilder- 
ness, a trapper among the mountains, where 
the rocks held no echoes of the past. There he 
would live and die, and there his bones mighi 
bleach among the snow-drifts, or blacken under 
the thorn-bushes—he cared not. 

Some time perhaps—far off now—the sweet 
thoughts of Rosamond might be touched with 
pity toward him, when she would sit at her 
own fire-side in the vet tenderer light of the rosy 
faces about her, playing with the young hair or 
the bright heads at her knee, and slipping it up 
and down her fingers in rings that outshone all 
but the marriage ring. 

Ah! yes, it was a solace to dream that her 
thoughts might then be touched with pity. She 
might think of him then as having been born 
under an evil star, and left so early to the sole 
influences of a father with ruined intellect and 
darkened hear‘. 

It is so easy to acknowledge a general guilti- 
ness, so hard to own the special sins, that wo 
may all understand perhaps, why the depreca- 
tion was so broad and so deep—it was really the 
only advantageous light in which the school- 
master could place himself ; but it is not so 
easy to understand how he could lie, and swear 
to a lie in the face cf such innocence and trust. 
He put it adroitly to be sure, but it was none 
the less alie. He had asked Dorcas to beli eve 
whatever vile thing might be imputed to him— 
but he could not let it stand, and begged to 
contradict himself—there was one charge of 
which he would fain be innocent in her eyes— 
she must pardon him, he could not name it— 
she would understand some day, if not then, in 
that one regard, he was guiltless, Might he 
for one moment take her hand in his, and alone 
with her and with A'migity God, say it and 
swear it! 


No, he was not worthy to touch her hand, nor 
would he depreciate the honor of his simple 
word by an oath. But be was detaining his 
litle friend too long—-she must go, and for 
himself, henceforth—the cloud without the 
rainbow ! 

He opened the door, and she passed out alone 
and without a word, but if she chanced upon 
the old ferryman, fomous in song, she too might 
have said— 

Take, O Boatman, thrice thy fee! ” 

** Well, what did the schoolmaster have to 
say tor himself?” cried Sally, as Dorcas was 
seen approaching. 

**Nothing at all,"’ Doreas had answered qui- 
etly—* but what made you wait for m. ?” 

**Cause I wanted t’ know what the beauty 
could say for himself?” 

‘* Perhaps none of us could say much,’’ Dor- 
cas replied, ‘if we had had hs chance in life.” 
Think of how he was left in the world, without 
a mother, and w.th just that poor, crazy fathcr 
of his.” 

** Dear me! how good you've got all ’t once! 
You take in ole Grand-daddy 'n ‘all! You'll 
hav’ quite a fam’ly, him an’ Wes. an Rachel, By 
the way, we're just going t’ see your father-in- 
law. Come ‘long.”’ 

‘“No Sally—I am going straight to your 
house.” 

‘No y’'ant! Come ‘long! r'else I'll know its 
cause your shamed t’ have us see your father- 
in-law--that’s all!” 

‘*O Sally, how ridiculous!’ But the cheeks 
of Dorcos were ablaze, and against her will she 
was shamed into going, and went. 

And here it may be remarked that girls in their 





teens” are usually much wiser than they are 
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supposed tobe. They are also more liable to 
tender emotions than persons of maturer age are 
likely to imagine, and while they are yet called 
little girls” and presumed to be thinking of 
their dolls, they are oftentimes thinking of far 
other things. Half a dozen or more of the school 
girls, varying in years from ten to sixteen, had 
had their coquetries with Mr. Ludlow, not in any 
very pronounced manner perhaps, but coquet- 
ries nevertheless. The force and meaning of 
glances, tones and smiles, and all the other sha- 
dowy methods of communication that never can 
be written or told, were understood in that ob- 
scure old school-house marvelously well. 


(To be continued.) + 








WOUMAN’S NEED AT THE PRESENT DAY. 


BY MARY GOODING. 


Reap before the Woman’s Club, Brooklyn, 
Feb. 4, 1870, on the following question : 

** What does woman most need at the present 
day to become the great and beneficent power 
she should be?” 


Our leaders in spiritual life deelare self-re- 
nuaciation to be the highest form of happi- 
ness. The world has long eulogized woman's 
submission and cbedience, misnaming these quali- 
ties self-renunciation, of which, in her present 
servile position, she is logically incapable. 

According to the Declaration of Independence, 
the inalienable rights of human beings are, first 


- life, second liberty, and third, the pursuit of hap- 


piness—the right to life, and the right that this 
life shall have libeity, viz. : an atmosphere fa- 
vorable to the largest individual growth, being 
the fundamental conditions, without which, the 
right to the pursuit of happiness does not ex- 
ist. Happiness is impossible without these con- 
ditions ; to expect it, isas absurd as to look 
for flowers and fzuits after root and trunk have 
been destroyed. 


Logically, self-renunciation is impossible to 
that individual who has not, in himself, the 
power of deliberate choice, A slave cannot re- 
nounce his own life or liberty ; it does not be- 
long to him ; he may be obedient to his master, 
but not self-renouncing, for slavery left him 
nothing to renounce. A captive may subdue 
his spirit to his condition, but his condition is 
none the less pitiable, none the less demoraliz- 
ing, because he ceases to pine for liberty. 


So the mass of women stand to-day, fettered 
and chained by law and custom ; breathing for 
so long a stifling atmosphere, that they naturally 
shrink from one more bracing—but that is an 
argument against the condition of their lungs, 
not against a more healthful atmosphere, or a 
larger breathing space. 

It is a self-evident truth that we cannot re- 
nounce what we do not possess, and as women 
do not, at the present day, by the present con- 
struction of the law, and by the usages of so- 
ciety, own themselves, the conclusion is inevit- 
able, that it is impossible, under these condi- 
tions, for a woman to be self-renunciatory. 

Public opinion, for which both men and wo- 
men are responsible—the outgrowth of which 
are laws and customs—has rendered obedience 
and submission (the virtue of slaves) the high- 
est virtues allowed to woman. How absurd is it 
for men to teach that the crowning glory of wo- 
mau is her power of self-abnegation, of the ex_ 
ercise of which they have rendered her incap. 
able! 


In order, then, that woman may become the 





Power she should become, it is necessary that 
her right to life and liberty, to the ownership of 
herself, to individuality, be no longer denied her 
by law and custom. Since, at the present 
day, these rights are not allowed, it plainly be- 
comes the duty of each individual woman to as- 
sert that right for herself, making this idea the 
paramount snd controlling influence of her life ; 
for individual freedom of choice is the corner- 
stone of individual responsibility, and all virtue 
and wise government must rest on this founda- 
tion. é 

Why do we find women to-day characterized 
by devotion to low aims in life? to gossip, scan- 
dal, and the thousand frivolities of fashion? 
The answer is to be found in her servile condi- 
tion. Because she has left her own individual. 
ity out of the question, and under the name of 
self-renunciation accepted all forms of servi- 
tude. Thank God, she is rousing her intellect, 
beginning to look out upon the world for her- 
self, no longer content to take all her views of 
life, of man, of her own nature, through the 
medium of other vision than her own. 

To-day, the command comes to all women, 
** Choose ye, whom ye will serve.” The dawn 
of the long night of woman’s drudgery and ser- 
vitude is breaking. By the introduction of la- 
bor-saving macbinery into houscholds, the in- 
stitution of co-operative kitchens and laundries, 
greater leisure is gradually being given her. 
Each individual woman has this choice placed 
before her, tu use these added hours of life in the 
promotion of her own culture, and that of 
others, physical, intellectual, and moral ; or in 
an increased devotion to the materialities of ex- 
istence ; and no soul is ever stationary—con- 
stantly it must narrow or expand, advance or 
retrograde. 

First, the right to life, and the free disposal 
of that life—which is liberty ; the right to 
the possession of this standing room, each indi- 
vidual for herself. 

Second, the union of women into societies, 
grounded on this idea, in order to direct public 
opinion. 

We all know that public opinion is but the 
united opinion of individuals, each individual 
being, in a limited circle, a creator of it. But 
only in union is strength ; ‘a few minds, agreeing 
upon some central truth, banded together for 
the purpose of bringing the public mind to tae 
reception of that truth, co-operating with each 
other im every blow that is s1med at wrong, in 
every advance toward the mght—if sufficiently 
tearless, persistent, and faithful, mus! prevail— 
the world is not governed by numbers, it is led 
by the few. 

In summing up my argument, I conclude 
that, as at present woman occupies a servile 
position in the eye of the law, and of public 
opinion—tlie parent of law—her need now is : 


First. To insist upon her right to life and 
liberty, viz. : to the ownership of herself; and to 
insist that, in every department of life, the in- 
dividuality of woman shall be recognized. 

Second. To influence and create a public 
opinion which shall respect the individual wo- 
man, exacting from her the duties, and accord- 
ing to her the privilege of a free, independent 
life. 

Then, when woman sli@ii’no longer beg and 
submit as a slave, entreat and obey as a culprit 
—when, responsible alone to God, and to her- 
seif, she shall possess the right to life and 
liberty, she sill occupy a position in which sbe 
will be logically eapable of becoming a benefi- 
cent Power, 


EE SSS 
ARE WOMEN A CLASS? 


BY LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


———a 


From an article in the Brooklyn Index, enti- 
tled ‘‘Susan’s Mistake,’’ I cut the following 
which contains the ‘‘ gist” of what is in some re- 
spects a very sensible argument : 

Are the women of this country to be regarded asa 
distinct class of people? If thatis the case, then Miss 
Anthony—(we like better her plain Quaker name of 
Susan, which some of our brethren are doing their 
worst to trail in the mire)—if that is the case, we say, 
then Susan holds a logical position. i 

If, however, the opposite doctrine is true, then all 
that distinctive phase of the Woman Suffrage movement 
which is represented by Susan B. Anthony, must be re- 
garded as pure moonshine, and entirely destitute of 
fructifying promise. 

As a new comer into the ranks of the advo- 
cates of suffrage, one having only enjoyed the 
honor of Miss Anthony’s acquaintance a short 
time, and not familiar with all her public 
utterances, I propose to confine my observa- 
tions to this especial part of the article. To me 
it seems as if Miss Anthony had very much of 
reason in claiming that women so far as laws 
and representation are concerned, are a differ- 
ent class from men. 


The opponents of Woman Snffrage frame an 
argument something like this. ‘*Women are 
not a distinct class of the community, their in- 
terests are identical with those of the men 
among whom they live, and as they are feebler 
than men, their proper pursuits evidently within 
doors, therefore men ought to vote for them.” 
Now let us seehow men would like a similar 
course of reasoning as applied to themselves. 
Every one knows that the number of men who 
vote at every election greatly complicate the 
difficulties of carrying it on, and increase the 
opportunities for fraud. Suppose, to remedy 
this, a law should be passed making physical 
strength the requisite for the ballot. This would 
exactly suit the opponents of Woman Suffrage, 
who think that women ought not to vote be- 
cause they cannot do military duty—suppose 
then a law was to be framed declaring that only 
men who are six feet tall and can lift five hundred 
pounds shall vote, this would be fair, would 
it not? The interests of these men would 
be identical with that of the others, among whom 
they lived, and as the pursuits of many of these 
public men are within doors, therefore they 
ought to be content to let the strong men vote 
for them. 

Lengthy comment is unnecessary. ' This pro- 
position is as fair as the other, and yet whata 
storm of indignation it would raise to propose il! 
Those smaller men would declare that no one 
person can vote for another, that property and 
intellect, and not brute force ought to be the 
requisite for the ballot, and so on with most of 
the arguments now advanced for Woman Suf- 
frage. Well, now itisas fair to claim that women 
are a class requiring the ballot as much as small 
) men or even foreign men, or colored men; indeed 
I may say it would be fairer to let the native 
born American dry-goods man vote'for the Irish 
and negro dry-goods man, than to allow the 
dry-goods husband to vote for the school teach- 
ing wife, the political interests here of the two 
being perchance at variance. 

, Every argument advanced to prove that wo- 
men and men have different ‘* spheres” in life 
and diverse places in the world, goes to prove 
that their interests must differ, and that women 
and men do form distinct classes. For to illus- 
trate, if all women were to remain at home, 





merely caring for their households and chil- 
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dren, while all men were to go out as workers, a 
radical difference of interests in political ques- 
tions would spring up at once, the women as 
consumers might find free trade to their benefit, 
while the men as producers might desire vatious 
kinds of protection. Itis this sort of differ- 
ence of interests, coupled with the fact that 
while perhaps one half the women of the coun- 
try have husbands able to provide for them, 
the other balf either have no husbands at all, 
or must work for their living because the hus. 
band cannot earn it, which causes Miss Anthony 
and others to urge that this great class of the 
community require the ballot to give them di- 
rect representation. 








DOT AND 1.—BREAKING ROADS. 


NO. IV. 


Ir had been snowing most of the time for 
three or four days, a light, fine snow, and last 
night the wind blew up beautiful drifts in all 
possible places. This morniug the mercury 
stood at eight degrees below zero, and the bit- 
ing wind made it seem ten degrees colder. 
Yesterday, Birdie (almost four years old,) asked 
often to go out in the storm and wade in the 
snow, but I put him off till to-day. This 
thorning before he was dressed, he said joy- 
fally, ‘Now I can go out doors. May I go 
now?” 

**Open the door,” said Grace, “and let him 
go right out in his night-gown.” 

Birdie thought he could wait to be dressed ; 
and when that was done I drew on some long 
woolen stockings over his thick shoes and warm 
trowsers, put on his coat, cap, mittens and tip- 
pet, and let him go out, having first got his 
promise that he wovld not come in crying with 
cold. We thought he would be begging to 
come in, in less than five minutes. Not he! 
We heard his shout, and looked out to see him 
break roads through the smaller drifts. He 
saw us at the window and worked the harder. 
Dot shouted at him and tried her best to fly 
through the window and join the sport. 

‘ At length Birdie came in, all glowing and 
sparkling with cold and exercise. 

“T’ve had a good time, mamma,”’ 
‘may I go out again after breakfast ?” 

**Yes, you may,” I said, and then to Grace, 
a shouldn’t think he would want to go out 
again in this cold wind.” 

“J should,” said Grace.. “‘I know bow it 

ig. I aged to want to go into the deep snow, 
and I liked to break paths for myself going to 
and from school. It took a good deal of un- 
comfortable experience with wet and chaffing 
pantalettes and draggled skirts to cure me of 

t. He has no such drawback to his pleasures.” 

*T have a keener recollection of such discom- 
forts than of the fun of wading in the snow,” I 
said, ‘‘and perbaps that is the reason wky I 
should keep Birdie back from such things if I 
followed my first impluse, and did not reason 
about it, I knew his father woulg encourage his 
going out if he were at home.” 

**Mamma,” said Birdie, while I was pulling 

off his socks, “ when Dot gets a big boy like 

me—when Dot gets a big girl—can she break 
roads in the snow?” 

**She would spoil her embroidered and 
‘starched muslin drawers, and her pretty little 
skirts,” langhed Grace, but I answered : “ Dot 
may break roads if she wants to.” 

“She will want to, mamma. She will,” 
‘Birdie said earnestly. “‘ Wont you, Dotty?” 

Dot gat in her high chair by — She 


said he, 





crowed and spatted the table with both chubby 
hands, fairly jumping from her seat in her en- 
thusiasm. In her estimation Birdie is a regular 
hero. There is no one she admires quite so 
much. She is ready to assent to anything he 
proposes, though she defends her mghts against 
his encroachments to the best of her ability. 

‘* How do you think you will dress Dot, three 
years from now,” said Grace. ‘*She vill be just 
Birdie’s present age then.” 

«I cannot tell exactly,” I said. ‘* Times are 
changing. Little girls are dressed much more 
comfortably now than when I was a child. I 
should not like to make a little daughter suffer 
from being so oddly dressed as to excite the 
ridicule of silly people. I can’t think of any 
reason why she sbould not be as warmly and 
evenly dressed as B:rdie is now. Little girls 
are not supposed to have more robust constitu- 
tions than little boys, yet mothers dress them 
as though the httle girls were better able to 
bear exposure. If we are living here three years 
from now, 1 can dress her without any regard 
to other people’s notions, and probably shall. I 
should like to try it. In a town or city I would 
dress her as evenly and comfortably as possible 
without such oddity as to annoy her. She may 
dress as oddly as she pleases when she is old 
enough to choose, if there is any right principle 
at the bottom of it. I never mean to dress her 
30 that she cannot play in the snow, and dig n 
the dirt, and climb fences and trees, just as 
freely as her brother, if she wishes to do s0. 
Why sheuld she not have as fair a chance to 
develop her lungs and limbs, and get all the 
education a free, out-of-door life affords? 
Somebody was telling me not long ago that wo- 
men could not stand as much scholarship as 
men, it was not good for their health, and Mrs. 
Browning and Margaret Fuller were mentioned 
as cases proving the assertion. But don’t you 
see? They were not educoled like boyz. Were 
they allowed to run out of doors in all weathers, 
and were they clothed so that they could skate, 
and climb, and dig, and row, and hunt with the 
sime freedom and safety as boys? No, indeed! 
I believe in a distinction of sex. I believe init 
so thorougly that I don’t think all our cau- 
tion is needed to prevent its dying out. I 
have studied Dot and Birdie a good deal 
with reference to ‘that, and some other 
time I'll tell you more of my thoughts 
on that subject. One thing I shall wy 
to do, and that is to give the little boy and 
the little gir] an equal chance to break roads for 
themselves all the way through life. Our pre- 
sent laws and customs belp the boy and hinder 
the girl, and that is the reason why we want the 
ballot, and some other things besides the bal- 
lot.” Farr Roomktster. 





WOMAN IN CONGRESS. 


—_—>—_—_ 
BY A PARIAH. 


ECeY aw aa 

Waen first { approached the capitol, oh Re- 
VOLUTION, and ascended those marble steps, it 
was with a feeling of awe, similar to what would 
be brought by an attempt to probe Masonic 
mysteries when the Tyler, with drawn sword, 
stands at the outer door, I expected to be an 
isolated member of my sex. Women, I knew, 
were sometimes as spectators, where, 
from the galleries, th id look down on to 
the august law-makers below ; ard I had heard 
of female lobbyists, yet I thought it was only at 
rare and uncertain in that women were 
seen within the nation’s le halls. 





The Arvolution. : 


Judge, then, my surprise when, on entering 
the doors with my lady companion, I was 
ushered into a spacious and magnificently fur- 
nished reception-room, filled with women of 
every rank in life, from the humble war-widow 
to the elegantly-dreesed lady ; many of these 
eagerly interviewing distinguished Senators and 
Representatives, others watching pages in charge 
of their cards, still others passing into the marble 
hall which requires a Senator's ‘‘ open sesame ” 
to get you through. 

I gazed, for a while, in open-eyed wonder, 
getting new msight into the stern duties of a 
law-maker, till by and by our own particular 
Senator, summoned by our own particular 
magic card, made his appearance. 

Then, from being observers, we became of 
the observed, as by the side of our ‘open 
sesame” we, too, descended the Senatorial 
hall, commenting on its social look, and hardly 
persuading ourselves we were not taking pait 
in some grand festive promenade. 


The door of the President's parlor swung 
on its hinges, und the foul air of a close, illy- 
ventilated room struck upon our nostrils, while 
huge tobacco receptacles everywhere offended 
our eyes. ‘* We'll better this when we come,” 
was our comment, whereat our Senatorial fnend 
laughingly disclaimed (heir use on his part. 

As we entered the more public halls, we 
everywhere met ladies and gentlemen, walking 
tugether, talking together, listening, looking at 
the pictures, buying views—a very Broadway 
scene. Women, women, everywhere womenj; 
we expected to find a Sabara of men, but the 
desert blossomed like the rose, and hues out- 
vieing the rainbow, grew brighter yet by/con- 
trast with solemn Senatorial black. 

Nor, oh Revorvution, was the Supreme Court 
room of the United States free from woman's 
presence. Supreme Judge Chase, portly in his 
black gown, was distracted from the pleading 
before him by the passing in and out of these 
animated rainbows. The Jibrary was patron- 
ized by them ; the restaurant welcomed them, 
the galleries were full of them, the reporters 
nook made room for them, and ultimately we 
came into an elegantly furnished ladies dress- 
ing-room, with easy chairs, hot and cold water, 
and all the luxurious necessities that modern 
civilization demands. 

It is to be no great step for woman to go 
down from the galleries to the floors of Con- 
gress. The ‘shock to woman’s delicacy and 
refinement,’’ of a reat in Congress, is each day 
lessened by her walk in the halls. She is now 
spectator in the galleries—many senators and 
representatives are but spectators on the floors. 

Women are not objected to ; aud from becom- 
ing spectator she can soon become participator. 
The nation, by a happy premonition, has made 
its capitol ready for woman law-makers. Its 
elegant drawing-rooms, its cozy dressing-rooms, 
its quiet library, are even now occupied by 
her. What is there more sacred on that 
noisy floor below, where only the chairman and 
the ‘reporters give attention to‘what is said? 
Next to godliness, lies the virtue of cleanliness 
—a virtue which the floors show to be with Con- 
gressmen below par. 

Back of every desk is a chair; below every 
desk an enormous spittoon, of which I fear to 
guess the cost to the nation. 


To a Pariah, like me, all was strange, so wise, 
so good, so pure had I deemed those who held 
my destiny in their grasp, s0 occupied with 
the vast and responsible duties belonging to 
them, and so strangely different was it all, that 









I, a8 yet, do not believe my vision. Seeing 
is no longer believing. Some witchery has be- 
fallen my eyes. Reading of letters, shuffling of 
papers, whispering, walking about, with, ever 
and anon, sly glances towards the beauties in 
the galleries—that seemed the heavy work of 
the session. 

Not having borne the senatorial burden on 
my back, I may not well judge, but simple 
enough for even women’s brains s@ems such 
work to me. Cannot we, as well as honorable 
Senators, tell what will make us comfortable, 
and vote our supplies as well as they ? 

Would not a bouquet from the Congressional 
green-house be as pleasing upon our desks, as 
is the vasty, dark, immense unknown now be- 
neath them ? 

Should we be less women while thus cozily 
seated below, responsibly engaged in law-mak- 
ing, than we now are when button-boling some 
Senator and slipping bribes into his hand that 
somebody’s little bill may pass? Being only a 
woman, with the curse of sex to bear, I cannot 
tell, but, oh Revo.vurtion, thus it seems.to me! 








WOMEN RUNNING 10U FIRES. 





Dear Revotution: Perhaps the enclosed 
from the Portland Press of to-day, the editor of 
which is both earnest and efficient in the cause 
of emancipstion, may be worth republish- 
ing.. The debate in the Mercantile Library 
Association has been continued week after week, 
and the interest is evidently mereasing, I am 
told. As ever, J, N. 

Portland Feb. 16, 1870. 

Mrz. Eprror : The question is growing serious. 
Thousands are enlisted. Our debating societies 
are taking it up, and night after night the air 
is darkened with flying javelins. Utah has had 
a ‘sun burst,’’ and 25,000 women are chanting 
the hymn of Miriam, ‘‘ Jehovah has triumphed! 
His people are free! ” 

One petition, if no more, has gone up winged 
with fire, to the assembled statesmen, philan- 
thropists and patriots of Maine. And women 
are admitted to our colleges and medical schools 
and pulpits by the score, both at home and 
abroad ; and conventions are multiplying every- 
where. 

But on the other side, new arguments are 
takmg the field, horse, foot and dragoons. 

For example, one Icquacious gentleman—a 
clergyman, they say—‘‘ wouid not like to see 
women running to fires!” As if all women 
would be obliged to run to fires, if they were 

allowed to vote! Perhaps the gentleman would 
not like to see a woman running for a doctor, if 
his wife were taken suddenly ill ; and perhups— 
I wouldn't be too sure—perhaps, if he would take 
the trouble to inform himself, he would find 
that male voters are not aJl found running to 
fires, 
Another argument flashes up in this shape. 
A remonstrance, headed by Mrs. Dahlgren the 
admiral, bas gone up to a Congressional Com- 
mittee, and has been cleverly argued by a gen- 
tlewoman of the party, in an unwritten speech ; 
for ell which let. us be devoutly thankful, 
since in this way it 1s, that women are to eman- 
erpate themselves. 


But if the newspapers tell the truth, as they 
sometimes do, I verilv believe, notwithstanding 
all that is said to the contrary, the whole ground 

' of that remonstrance and that speech, resolves 
itself into this’: That the-right of suffrage will’ 
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these far-seeing and sagacious women wouid 
set their faces against it. 

But how it would add to their burdens, does 
not appear. Men are not obliged to vote. Men 
are not obliged to keep arms'in thtir houses. 
But they may, if they wili}; and all that women 
ask—women of common sense, I mean, is, 
that they, too, m-y be allowed the privilege, 
without being obliged to exercise 1t. 


‘*But if women vote they must bear arms.” 
Why so? Do all men beararms? Are not 
the aged, over 45, and the young, under 18, 
exempt? Are not the lame and the halt, the 
blind and the stammering, the deaf and the 
dumb, the unhealthy and the unsound, the 
weak and the helpless, exempted by law? to- 
gether with publiv officers, judges, schoolmas- 
ters and ministers, even in time of war? Yet 
all these may shoulder a musket, if they 
please, only they are not obliged to do so. Add 
to their burdens!’ You cannot add to the bur- 
dens of a people who are taxed without being 
represented, and who have no hand in making 
the laws that govern them. 








A STUMBLING-BLOCK REMOVED. 
es 
BY P. HENRL 
candies 

THE objection to Woman Suffrage that has 
most weight with a large class of honest people 
is this, namely: ‘‘Bad women will vote as 
well as good. We want,” they say, ‘no 
such impure element infused into our leg- 
islation.” Poor, innocent souls! thai dream 
they are in heaven! ! how they will stare with 
utter astonishment on being assured that these 
same bad women do, without the ballot, actual_ 
ly control the government. Yet sad and shame- 
fu) as it is, such is the fact. This is one of the 
cases in which, although ‘ignorance is blisa,”’ 
it is not ‘‘ folly to be wise.” Allow me to cite a 
few examples for which I have the very best 
authority. 
The Pacific Railroad bill was one magnificent 
swindle. In order to secure its passage, with 
all its land grants, and its monopolies, seventy 
courtezans were brought to thé city of Washing- 
ton. In one way and another, some in the char- 
acter of pretty unprotected girls, some as dissat- 
isfied wives, fellow boafders, others as interest- 
ing young widows, and others still openly ply- 
ing their infamous profession, obtained control 
over a majority of the members cf both houses, 
and so had everything their own way. ; 

Again, in order to obtain from Congress a re- 
cent Indian Appropriation, twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars were distributed by certain inter- 
ested parties among the proprietors of houses 
of ill-tame. In this instance, as in the other, 
the majority of the members were so in 
power of these fallen creatures, they dared not do 
other than as they were bid. If one attempted 
resistance he was coolly told to take his choice, 
vote for the bill or be exposed to domestic ruin. 

Think of th’s, honorable ladies of the land. 
Are your interests safe in such hands? Think 
of this, wives of Congressmen. Would you not 
save your husbands from such wickedness, 
and your nation from such peril ? 

These are no exceptional cases. This kind of 
legislative corruption is well known to every 
one who is privileged (?) with a ee glimpse 
behind the scenes, 

The Washington Evening Star of the 21st ult., 





only add to the burdens of the sex ; and'therefore 


a 





New York Commercial, who recommends that 
they, the aforesaid ‘‘oratresses,” adopt other 
tactics. ‘‘Let them,’’ says he, ‘‘select a score 
of young and pretty advocates of Woman’s Suf- 
trage, and send them to haunt the lobby and 
the committee rooms, to waylay members in the 
street cars, to chase them up in hotel vestibules, 
and to follow them to their own rooms. Thus 
will they conquer Congress.” 

The same bad influence is brought to bear 
on state legislators, though perhaps not to;such 
an alarming extent ; the wives being nearer aid 
less absorbed in fashionable follies sre better 
able to protect their husbands, end keep them 
from temptation. 

There is a remedy for all this. Suppose now 
half the members of both Houses-were wise and 
true women. Courtezans, in whatever guise, 
would have no power over them. Proprietors 
of houses of ill-fame could not threaten them. 
Do you not see they would be left free to enact 
measures that were right and just? 


Again, asa matter of national economy—al- 

though that is hardly comprised in my subject 

—the Congresswomen would have no mistresses 

to support at the public expense, and so the 

number of clerks in the several departments 

could be greatly reduced. I heard a fine look- 

ing boy of sixteen boasting yesterday that he 

had received, through his sister’s influence with 

their member, an appointment in the folding 
room, where he really had almost nothing to do 

except to draw his salary of a thousand dollars 
a year. A clergyman’s widow with her three 
fatherless boys presented herself to an acquaint- 
ance who is employed at the Capitol, and asked 
his advice about letting one of them go as page. 
‘«O den’t do it, madam,” said the gentleman, 
looking compassionately on the pure young 
faces. ‘‘These men ruin the poor pages. They 
send them into ali sorts of places ; into places 
you would not like your boys even to hear men- 
tioned.” 

Now, I ask, do not these things show the 
absolute necessity of a thorough renovation, a 
general cleating out, and a clearing up, of 
which the good woman's advent is ever ar the 
signal ? 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE A MOCKERY. 
cgligeiatiiie 

Drak Revoxtution: The excitement stimn- 
lated by the great Woman’s Rights Convention, 
held here a short time since, has settled down 
into calm days, earnest thought, and effort. 
The most intelligent and purest women of 
Washington—whether temporary residents or 
permanent citizens—are examining, with an in- 
terest never before known, the important ques- 
tions so ably and eloquéntly discursed in said 
convention, and already many noble minds— 
heretofore either active in their opposition, or 
maintaining towards the cause a frigid silence— 
are endorsing, with a glowing zeal, every prin- 
ciple enunciated by the talented, heroic and 
philanthropic leaders in this grand movement 
to place woman where, untrammelled and free, 
she can work with man--as God ordained she 
should—for the rapid advancement of every 
“«good word and work.” 

While woman's cause'is rapidly and. firmly 
marching forward to a glorious and triumphant 
victory, it is sad to witness the actually profane 
bigotry which still clouds the minds. of some of 
those who preténd to be progressive spirits. As 


commenting on what it calls ‘the failure of | “specimen brick” from the brain of a Wash- 
the oratresses to reach the stony hearts of | ington “D:D,” who preaches to one of the 





legislators,” quotes the gallant editor of the 


most enlightened churchés in the city, I give 
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The evolution. 














you an extract from a letter written by him in 
answer to an invitation to be present and open 
one of the sessions of the Woman’s Suffrage 
Association, by asking the blessing of God 


thereon. The extract speaks for itself, and is , 


as follows : 

I have the feeling that the whole Woman Suffrage 
moyement is a little contrary to the order of things 
that God has estabjished, and that it is rather a mockery 
to expect him to bless it, 


I withhold the young man’s name, hoping he 

may soon repent and de works meet therefor, 
a: I know the cime will soon come when he 
will be ashamed to acknowledge that his hand 
ever penned such foolish thoughts. What sur- 
prises me most is, that this recent comer from 
the neighborhood of the Athens of New Eng- 
land, preaches tow congregation largely made 
up of the most active workers and friends of wo- 
man’s cause. The very next Sabbath after the 
Woman’s Convention, a distinguished Senator 
and leader of the Woman Suffrage movement, 
—when in the church of the aforesaid divine a 
collection was taken up for the benefit of the 
church erection fand—donated a sum of money 
sufficient to make up his subscription of three 
thousand dollars, Another large sum was also 
given by another distinguished Senator equally 
pledged to the shame cause. I have also, I am 
sorry to say, to plead guilly to having quietly 
dropped into the contribution-box several dol- 
lars more than I should have done, had I then 
known that the young minister who was plead- 
ing for money, was so lost to the great princi- 
ples for which Christ died that he could have 
written to one of the most christian members 
of his congregation the above letter—‘‘ A mock- 
ery!” to ask God’s blessing upon a cause 
which is advocated by such an array of worth 
and talent as is now everywhere seen and heard 
in defence of this the grandest cause of the 
nineteenth century! Out upon such flippant 
blasphemy! Paralyzed be the hand so wickedly 
engaged! ‘‘A mockery! to expect” God to 
bless the deep, earnest, prayerful soul-work of 
such noble women as Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. Hooker, 
Mrs. Dayis, Mrs. Wright, Mrs. Mott, Miss 
Anthony, Mrs. Nichols, Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Griffing, Mrs. Ames, 
««Grace Greenwood,’’ Mrs. Tilton, Mrs. Gage, 
Miss Couzins, Mrs. Burleigh, Mrs. Howe, Miss 
Brown, and hundreds of others whose names 
and fame are household words wherever noble 
hearts are found working, pleading, praying, 
for the weak, the oppressed, the needy, the des- 
titute, or the wronged of every color, caste or 
class of God's creatures—*‘A mockery! to 
expect him to bless” the great movement ar- 
dently engaged in by such men as Beecher, 
Pomeroy, Wilson, Mill, Carpenter, Wade, Pur- 
vis, Higginson, Tilton, Phillips, Pillsbury, Gar- 
rison, Foster, Robinson, Julian, and a host of 
others, foremost in this, as in other great mea- 
sures, for the elevation and amelioration of the 
condition of suffering humanity wherever 
found. I forbear saying more. 

I trust there may be courage enough in the 
present Congress to do right, and perseverance 
to hold to what is done without being bullied 
into a false posi‘ion, as the records of the last 
Congress will show was done, to wit: After 
both houses had agreed to so regulate an ap- 
propriaticn for the pay of the employees of the 
government, that some slight attempt should 
be made to pay the women the same as men for 
like services rendered.—a committee of con- 
ference, whose business it was to confer upon 
measures on which there was a disagreement 


all parliamentary law, and struck out the clause 
relating to woman's wages, and notwithstanding 
several Senaters argued against this great wrong, 
the joint committee’s report was finally adopted 
in the Senate and unanimously acquiesced in 
by the House. Supposing the women affected 
by this unwarranted legislation had been men, 
would this injustice have been allowed? None 
80 foolish as to say, yes. Why is it that bill after 
bill, looking to the correction of this infamous 
iniquity bas, by request, been introduced and 
referred in times past, simply to be laughed 
at by the committees having them in charge, in 
whose desks they have slept the sleep which 
knows no waking? The answer is plain ; it is 
because members of Congress have not the 
courage to do right. For shame on you, law- 
makers! who compel your mothers, sisters and 
daughters to labor for government for haif 
what you give your fathers, brothers and sons 
for doing exactly the same work in amount and 
kind. Who is there who will champion this 
measure through, and save the present Con- 
gress trom the shame of the past! Orto. 
Washington, D. C. 








TOBAUCCO. 
onitiliabineiied 
BY A WOMAN. 
scagiichiiialinenss 

Tuart in the majority of cases the pernicious 
and filthy use of tobacco by the “ head of the 
house,” is productive of discomfort and daily 
martyrdom to the female inmates of the family 
j8 a disgraceful fact. And so blunted are the 
moral sensibilities of those addicted to its use 
that a wife’s protest against its polluting effects 
is considered the acme of feminine squeamish- 
ness and perversity. The utter indifference 
meu usually exhibit for a wife’s preference for 
pure air and sweet breath in a bed-tellow, 
affords another example of woman’s degrading 
subjectiontoman. Their mostsublimated ideas 
are, that to question a husband's divine right to 
make a nuisance of himself in the family circle, 
by smoking, chewing and spitting, is blas- 
phemous as disputing leading theological dog- 
mas of the day. If he chances to possess man- 
hood above the grade of a drunkard, thief or 
murderer, the acquisition of so model a “ pro- 
tector ” should render her oblivious to a suffo- 
cating atmosphere whtnever he chooses to re- 
main at home. With few exceptions, keeping 
the mouth unceasingly supplied with cigars, 
meerschaums and quids constitutes the highest 
happiness of the modern “male.” His tobac- 
co saturated body is not a fit temple tor the 
manly virtues, and tends surely to develop 
among progressive persons that phsychologi- 
cal disease called ‘‘disgus!.’"” The mass of vic- 
tims to this habit are our rankest opposers to 
Equal Rights, and so long as the supply of 
four billion pounds of tobacco, which are an- 
nually consumed in this country continues, there 
is not mach prospect of mental illumination in 
that quarter. The spirit of reform, that marks 
the age, and is grappling with error in every 
department, brings an acute realization to wo- 
man, of long endured abuses, meek su'»mission 
to which ceases to be a virtue as the light of 
Reason and Justice arms her with courage to 
combat the forces that have so long sunk her in 
the depths. In the new era dawning, her sense 
of right will not be so atrociously outraged, and 
cleanliness at least be a requisite in the future 
husband and father. 





between the two Houses, gallanily oversstepped 
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LETTER XLVI. 
Mancuester, February, 1870. 


A NOTE OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 


I send you, by book post, Harnet Martineau’'s 
Four Letters on the Contagious Diseases Acts. 
It is now generally known that Miss Martineau 
is the author of the letters, though they do not 
bear her name, as, having retired from the field 
of literary labor, on account of her very feeble 
and precarious state of health, she does not 
wish again to appear betore the public in te 
capacity of an author. 


In my last letter, I mentioned the donation 
of one hundred pounds from an anonymous 
“Englishman”’ in aid of the agitation which 
Englishwomen have set on foot to compel pub- 
lic attention to the question so ably treated by 
Miss Martineau in this pamphlet. The follow- 
ing letter with reference not only to that spe- 
cial work, but to the Woman question in gene- 
ral, is so encouraging that its cheering note de- 
serves to be repeated on your side of the water. 
It is addressed to Mrs J. E, Butler, as Secre- 
tary of the Lgdies’ National Association for the 
Repeal of the Contagious Diseases Acts : 


Mapa : I have read with no little interest the letters 
of “An Englishwoman ” on the subject of the iniquit- 
ous “ Contagious Diseases Bill,”’ and I have the greatest 
pleasure in enclosing first balf of bank note tor £100 
(second half by next post) as my contribution in aid of 
the noble movement which Englishwomen have set on 
foot to compel public attention to this question. 


It is my paintul misfortune to bave been personally 
cognizant of the social evils of a military station, and I 
have come to the caretui and delfverate conclusion that 
our present military arrangements, in time of peace, 
are quite incompatible with morality. I am unwillingly 
driven to agree with the dramatist who, speaking of an 
hostile army, says, ‘‘ Where’er they march in anger, de- 
solation tracks their progress ; where’er they pause in 
amity, affliction mourns their fri endehip!” 


Iam in hopes this discussion will turn public atten- 
tion to “some more excellent way ” of settling inter - 
national disputes than by standing armies. 

But the question with which you are more imme- 
diately connected is only ove branch and offshoot, as it 
were, of that greater question of ‘* Woman's Wrongs,” 
which I confidently trust the present generation will yet 
see settled. Permit me, then, through you, to offer a tew 
words of encouragement to. the little band of active 
women-workers whom you represent. 

I would remind them that it took near a ceniury and 
a half of agitation and resistance to abolish the Test 
Act ; more than thirty years to obtain Catholic emanci- 
pation ; more than fifty years to emancipate our West 
India slaves ; over thirty years to abolish the corn and 
provision laws; and more than seventy years, and by 
several successive and difficult steps, to bring the re- 
form of Parliament into its present condition. 

But, I believe, no such length of time and devotion 
will be necessary in order to bring the legal and social 
position of women into greater harmony with justice 
and common sense. 

The peculiarity of the present agitation for the redress 
of “* woman's wrongs ”’ is, that so far a» I can see, there 
is a total absence of any feasible argument against your 
demand ; so that all that is required is a persistent 
keeping of those demands before the public. At first, 
you are treated with ridicule, as is always the case. 
When a deputation of corn-law repealers waited upon 
Lord Melbourne, he told them the idea of a totai repeal 
of the corn laws was that of amadman! By-and by, if 
you steadily persist, the well-intentioned but stolid 
middle-class Englishman will begin to ask, “‘ What is all 
this noise about?’ He will then, for the first time, 
think it worth bis while to examine your demands. He 
will find a complete absence of reply to you in argu- 
ment. In the present state of political parties, you may 
hope on some contingency to turn an election or two, 
and forthwith your cause is won, Then everybody will 
wonder that there should ever have been any question of 
the justice and public advantage of women having votes; 
and will say he never had any objection to 





Detnaction is a sin against justice, 


Woman Suftxege! Where is the man to be fownd who 
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will admit that he opposed the repeal of the corn laws, 
or favored the Crimean war? Go on, then, and prosper! 
I shall watch your proceedings with intense interest» 
and, when necessary, I will gladly draw in your aid 
another arrow from the same quiver. 

Believe me, madam, yours very respectfully, 


AN ENGLISHMAN. 
To Mrs. George Butler, 


January 4th, 1870. 
WORK IN THE WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE COMMITTEES, 


The London Committee is proceeding with 
its arrangements for lectures in various towns 
in the southern counties. Petitions to Parlia- 
ment will be presented from each of these 
towns, and from many other places. It is 
probable that the work of petitioning will be 
followed up on a more extended scale than ever 
before, this year, in order to support the bill 
“To Remove the Electoral Disabilities of 
Women,” which will be introduced during 
the next session of Parliament by Mr. Ja-. 
cob Bright and Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart. 

The Secretaries of the Bristol and Clifton 
Committee, Miss Lilias 8. Ashworth and John 
F. Norris, Esq., have issued invitations to a 
public meeting in support of the bill, to be 
held in the Bristo! Athenwum on the 4th of 
February. 

Professor Newman's lectures at Taunton and 
Bath take place this week. They will, I doubt 
not, urge home the subject of Woman’s Suffrage 
upon the public mind with added force in con- 
sequence of the recent revelations on questions 
deeply affecting women, and well calculated to 
quicken conviction of the absolute need that 
exists for their direct representation in the na- 
tional legislature. 


The Edinburgh Committee is about to pub- 
lish the proceedings of the great meeting, held 
there last week, for circulation all over the 
country. Mr. Jacob Bright’s speech at that 
meeting was so able an exposition of the ques- 
tion, in its present stage, with us, that if your 
space permits, I hope you will give it a place in 
the colums of Tue Revo vrion. 

The Manchester Committee is organizing lec- 
tures in different places in the north in support 
ot Mr. Bright’s bill. The annual report pre- 
sented at our meeting in December, with that of 
the former year also, has been sent to the editor 
of every newspaper in the United Kingdom. 
They have elicited numerous leading articles 
on the question, most ot them treating it rea- 
sonably and favorably, and with a marked im- 
provement in tone and spirit upon that which 
the subject received two years ago. The diffi- 
culty ot ‘‘ having nothing to answer” seems to 
press hard upon our opponents, and as has 
been well said, the characteristic assigned to 
women, of acting upon feeling, instead of upon 
reason, appears to be the attitude now assumed 
by the men who oppose us. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 

The University of Oxford has this year ex- 
tended its local examinations to girls ; and cen- 
tres are now being appointed at the principa! 
towns for the examination which is to take 
place in June. 

At Cambridge, several members of the Uni- 
versity have issued a programme of lectures for 
women like those which have been established 
in Edinburgh, London and the other principal 
towns in the kingdom. The scheme is well 
supported at Cambridge. The Athenaeum says 
to-day: ‘‘It will surprise many, especially old 
students in the Royal Academy, to learn that 
the last admitted batch of probationers to the 
Antique School comprised eleven ladies. Eleven 
were already in this school, Many of the pro. 


bationers have studied in the schools of the 
Art department, South Kensington. 

Difficulties having been thrown in the way of 
the ladies obtaining anatomical instruction in 
Edinburgh, the Scoisman learns that the Pro- 
fessors of Anatomy attwo of the three other 
Scotch Universities have come forward to offer to 
the ladies the instruction which is denied them. 
The Professor of Anatomy in one of the Lon- 
don schools has also expressed his readiness to 
make arrangements for their instruction in this 
branch of science. 


A French scientific review called Les Mondes 
advertises a course of Anatomy by Dr. Auzoux, 
to begin this week in the amphitheatre of the 
school of medicine ; a course of Physiology, 
human and comparative, animal and vegetable. 
The notice adds, ‘‘ Places are reserved for ladies.”’ 

At a meeting of the French Imperial and 
Central Association of Agriculture, last week, a 
gold medal was awarded to a lady, Hypolita 
Meunier of Versailles, for a popular treatise on 
Hygiene, entitled, ‘* Docteur du Village.” 


THE PROPERTY QF MARRIED WOMEN. 


I send you the Second Annual Report of the 
Executive Committee for promoting the Mar- 
ried Women’s Property bill. You will recollect 
that this bill, after passing by an overwhelmiug 
majority through the House of Commons, last 
session, was set aside by the House of Lords. 
Thus the labor that had been expended on it 
was at once thrown away, and will have to be 
done afresh next session. As Parliament will 
reopen next month, we must be collecting our 
forces to secure this measure. Its importance 
may be estimated numerically and financially 
from the fact that: ‘‘In England and Ireland 
there are 1,000,000 married women engaged in 
occupations by which they earn money. Sup- 
pose each woman earns on an average £20 a 
year, the pecuniary interest involved in one 
year’s operation of the Married Woman’s Pro- 
perty bill will be twenty millions sterling.” 
The indirect consequences cannot be so easily 
computed, but itis obvious that they will vitally 
affect the slalus of women, and that a just re- 
cognition of the rights of property of a wife 
are indispensable to that model “ marriage 
creed” of our revered friend, Lucretia Mott, 
which I think runs thus : 


Independence— equal. 
Dependence—mutual. 
Obligations—reciprocal, 
MARRIAGE LAW AMONG THE ANCIENT IRISH. 
Our government has lately published an edi- 
tion carefully prepared from the old manuscripts 
of the Ancient Laws of Jreland called the Sen- 
chus Mor, or ‘‘Great Collection—or Body of 
Ancient Knowledge.’’ It was composed about 
the year 440, and was therefore the established 
law of Ireland before the Romans left Britain. 
It was only superseded by the English law in 
the reign of James I., and traces of its in- 
fluence exist at this day. A more remarkable 
instance of the slowness of human progress, in 
some directions, can hardly be adduced than 
that afforded by a comparison of the marriage 
jaw one thousand four hundred and thirty 
years ago with the law from which we seek re- 
dress at the present day. For example : 
With regard to marriage, the Senchus Mor re- 
cognized three cases : 
‘*The first cage was where the husband and 
wife had equal property ; the second where the 
wife was supported upon the property of the hus- 
band; and the third where the husband was 





the first of these the wife, who was called the 
wife of equal dignity, was recognized in all re- 
spects as equal with her husband, and it was 
not Jawful for either party, except in certain 
specified cases, to make contracts without eon- 
sent of the other. -At a time when the English 
law of husband and wife, which has now for 
three centuries been substituted for the Irish 
law, has been condemned by a Commitiee of 
the House of Commons, as unjust towards the 
wife, and when the most advanced of teachers 
are trying to devise some plan by whith the 
wife may be. placed in a position. more nearly 
approaching to equality with the husband, it is 
interesting to discover in the much despised 
law of the ancient Irish the recognition of the 
principle upon which efforts are being made to 
base our legislation on this subject.’ 

In all duties and rights the position of a 
mother was equal to that of a father in these 
ancient and honorable institutes of Ireland. 


Yours, very truly, Resecca Moore. 








RELIGIOUS RITES. 





Nor long ago a sect was reported somewhere 
in New York that had restored the ancient cere- 
mony of washing the disciples’ feet. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe has almost become a priestess of 
that faith or form, as appears in one of her late 
discourses ; and a genuice revival and restora- 
tion of it as expounded below, by her, could not 
be undesirable : 


Mrs. Howe said if we are behind the requirements of 

our age in anything, it is in the Christian theory of 

service, which she considered was finally and practically 

illustrated by Christ when he washed the feet of the 

disciples. She denounced as hypocritical the wash- 

ing of the cardinals feet by the Pope and those of 

the female pilgrims by the Roman princesses, but con- 

tinued :—Yet I saw the other day something which made 

me think very seriously about the first Christian wash- 

ing, and the best way of imitating it. A poor woman 

having earnestly sent to me for aid, in view of the dan- 

gerous illness of her children, I called myself to inquire 
into their condition. The children were not ill—the 

story had been but the employment of a common device 
to obtain money. But how they should ever have been 
well in such living and keeping, appeared the problem. 
The baby, fat and smiling, was a mass of rags and dirt ; 
the other children, half covered, hung about the stove, 
or slept still in the unwholesome bed. At the moment 
Iwas taken by surprise, and took my leave with few 
words. But I afterwards thougbt that to have taken 
those children in hand, to have thoroughly washed and 
cleaned them, to have turned out for a moment the 
thriftless mother, scrubbed the floor, and aired the room 
and bedding, this would have been a good form in which 
to have applied the symbolical washing of the dear 
Christ. And I propose to you, ladies, that a band of us 
should, at proper intervals, go through those miserable 
dwellings, and, collecting the neglected children, give 
them and their mothers a realizing sense of how disciples 
should wash . 








Text.—If a woman wants to chop wood, why let 
her !—Horace Greeley. 

Commentary.—Mrs. Samuel Harford, who 
lives at Moosehead Lake, in Maine, asserts her 
belief in Woman’s Rights by chopping wood, 
paddling a canoe, going with her husband and 
neighbors in their hunting and fishing excur- 
sions, and doing her tull share of the rude labor, 
She takes her bag of yarn with her, with which 
she employs her evenings and such days as are 
too stormy to fish with profit. She is an in- 
veterate smoker. Her dress is that usually 
worn by women, except that she has a heavy 
overcoat over all. Last winter she chopped a 
hundred cords of wood, besides attending to 
her domestic affairs, and so must be a woman 





supported upon the property of the wife, In 


atter Greeley’s own heart. 
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Tse Anntversany.—The Call will be found 
in another column. Irving Hall is now one of 
the most spacious, commodious and convenient 
in the city, easy of access from every direction 
by street cars and stages. Friends of the Asso- 
ciation should be making their arrangements to 
attend, especially those living at a distance. 
The sublime importance of the enterprise, the 
Many encouragements already attending it, as- 
surances of complete triumph at’no distant day, 
if there be no fainting nor faltering in the work, 
and a card of speakers for the occasion, the 
most brilliant the country affords, will congpire 
to render this the grandest and most significant 
gathering ever held since the Woman's move- 
ment was first inaugurated. - mes bet 


SE 
THE FAMILY A UNIT.‘ 


Navosotic, Texas, Feb, 22, 1870. 
Mus. Stanton—Dear Madem: The question of Wo- 
inan Suffrage is exciting some attentiogefm Texas. It is 
now in the first stage of all te—Radi- 
cule. You perhaps ot ee ail. the objections 
that have been urged against the measure, aud the ar- 
guments with which the objections are combatted. I 
will state one objection presented by Mr, Boutweil (now 
Secretary of the Treasury), in a speech delivered in Cop- 
gress several years ago, which I have never seen satis- 
factorily answered, It seems to me the most decisive 
argument against the r I have yet heard. 
The or rather ‘‘a family"’ seems to be the unit 
upon which society is most naturally organized. To 
such a upit, like that of government, there should 
bea recognized and responsible head, without whieh 
alike in a family as in civil government, anarchy, 
instead of order, would be the rule. During the minor- 
ity or incapacity of the children to care for and govern 
themselves (whilst obedience and reverence are un- 
questiopably due to both psrents), there must, it seems, 
. in the nature of things, be one undivided and controll- 
ng authority in the housebold. s * . * 
I have written this in a sincere desire, to see the ob- 
jection above presented refuted. Iagree with you im 
‘many things, and often think that Women Sufirage is 
a right that cannot be withheld in a Republican govern- 
ment, without violating the .principle, that all “ just 
government is founded upon the Consent of the gov- 
* erned.” Then I pause at the singie objection named. 
I know of no greater service to the cause which you 
have with so much ability and seal espoused than a re. 
. futation of this simple objection would be, I mean, of 
course, in the south, 
* “We have seen thousands of ifliterate negroes go to the 
* pollé and cast their ‘Ballot without’even knowing the 
meaningot the term constitution. They form in lines 
and sote as they axebid hy. thase jn whom they have 
copfigence. 1 am of thoye whe favored iheir enfranchis¢- 





ment, and now that the right ig placed beyond question . 


by the ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment, why is 
it that the educated and refined ladies of the coutitry 
-are not permitted to exercise the same privilges with 
the most stupid. afthedand? That’s the question, 
Very truly your friend, , . _ C. Calzawnns. 
The idea of an andivided and controlling 
authority passed away with despotic gover 











ments, infallible churches, and the enslavement 
of woman. Every new step in civilization tends 
to individual sacredness, dignity, responsibilty, 
alike in the church, the state and the home. 
The long discussion of political, religious and 
social freedom, that has rent so many civil, 
ecclesiastical and family institutions asunder, 
and deluged the earth in blood is based on the 
theory of individual judgment, and each strug- 
gle has been an achievement in this direction. 
The recognition of this principle has abolished 
slavery the world over; is extending political 
rights to new classes of men under all govern- 
ments, shaking the authority cf the Pope, and 
calling public attention to the rights of little 
Patiick in school; trembling in the hands of 
the infuriated pedagogue who proposes to force 
knowledge into his skull with a hickory stick. 

In this general upheaving, it is folly to sup- 
pose that woman will remain like an Egyptian 
mummy embalmed in the traditions of ages, 
just where mau may choose to place her. What 
he bas done with his ‘‘umit idea” in the state, 
and the church, we shall do with it in the home. 
If a republican form of government in which 
Tom, Dick or Harry has bis vote, and a church 
in which any illiterate clown has the right to 
expound, protest and administer the ordivances, 
are best for man’s growth and development, 
why might not the times be improved by the 
recognition of the right of an intelligent, edu- 
cated, virtuous woman, to her own persen, pro- 
perty, wages, children, and the public expres- 
sion of her political and religious opinions. 

But to look at this “‘ unit idea ” more closely. 
How many families are units to-day, and how 
many men are capable of representing all the 
thoughts, ambitions, opinions of their wives, 
daughters and sons? When the sons twenty- 
one yeurs old vote, and the daughters who own 
property and pay taxes are dragged into the 
courts, tried and hung, where is this family 
head, this lordly ‘‘ unit ” in whom ell the family 
penalties as well as privilges should centre ? 

In the state of New York are 50,000 drunk- 
ards, guzzling in gin-shops all day and lying in 
the gutters all night, ‘‘the family unit ” to rep- 
resent honest, hard-working wives and children 
atthe ballot-box. Look at the multitudes of fam- 
ilies, where supposed heads are locked up in 
prison-walls ; shal] they not be represented in the 
government and have their “family unit’’ be- 
cause their respective heads, knaves, blacklegs, 
burglars end murderers have chosen to reside 
for a term of years at Sing or Auburn? Theten- 
dency of modern ideas fortunately is not in fa- 
vor of an increase of power in the heretofore 
reeognized head of the family, but the reverse. 
The long established doctiine of the husband's 
right to rale is one of the questions now under 
consideration, and in its settlement, it 1s evident 
wives propose to have theirsay. Tbe advance 
legislation in many of our states has already seri- 
ously unsettled the husbands’ ancient preroga- 
tives, and forewarns al! these petty tyrants that 
the time is not far distant when the republican 
form of goverment must be recognized at every 
fire-side throughout the land. 

The ** unit idea” in the state amounts to as 
little as it does in the home. If'we look at the 
government in reference. to those who control 
it under the manhood su system, we ‘find 
it relates to men as individuals and not as heads 
of families. The white male citizens twenty. 
one years old ere the qualified voters. They 


are not required to be heads of families. The 


single man has the same civil and political 
rights that the married man has. The family is 





not known as a governing power in the State. 
Again, if we look at government with refer- 
ence to its end and objects: the- protection of 
the rights and liberties of the people, we find 
it recognizes individuals avd not families. 
Both sexes are held individually responsible to 
law. Both alike pay taxes and the penalty of 
their crimes. A man is not presumed in law to 
be the head of a family for any purpose, what- 
ever. The law takes cognizance of the family 
relations only as they are brought to its notice, 


As to children during their minority and ma- 
jority too, mothers always have done and prob- 
ably always will do the governing, whatever may 
be the thecry as to the father’s absolute rights, 
and for one good reason:: she is ever at home | 
he seldom is. 


The man idea of government is the sword, 
the gallows, the whip, the toe of the boot, long 
prayers before breakfast and supperless to bed. 
Against all this woman is working to usher ina 
new day of love, peace, equality and mercy. 

The true unit will be found in the perfect 
combination of the masculine and feminine ele- 
ments in the state, the church and the home; 
and until we have tbis, all things will remain 
fragmentary and disorganized as we find them 
to-day. 











WOMEN AS JURORS. 
enahig@pes= 

Now.ove of the adjuncts of female citizenship is about 
to be tested in Wyoming. Eleven women have been 
drawn as jurors to serve at the March term of the Albany 
County Court. It 1s stated that immense excitement has 
been created thereby, but the nature of the aforesaid 
excitement does not transpire. 

Will women revolutionise justice? What is female 
justice, or what is it likely tobe? Would twelve women 
return the same verdict as twelve men, supposing that 
each of them had heard the same case? Is it possible 
for a jury of women, carrying with them all their sen- 
sitiveness, sympathies, predilections, jealousies, preju- 
dices, hatreds, to reach an impartial verdict? Would 
not every criminal be a monster, provided not a female? 
Can the sex, ordinarily so quick to pronounce pre-judg- 
ments, divest itseif of them sufficiently to enter the 
jury-box with unbiassed minds? Perhaps it were best 
to trust the answer to events. Women may learn to he 
jurymen, but in so doing they have a great deal to learn. 

And men, it is to be supposed, then, nothing. 
It is the Philadelphia Press that talks so. As 
if men never ‘‘revolutionize justice!" As if 
they never ‘‘gave justice its death,”” as Lord 
Chatham once said, by their verdicts! *‘* What 
is female justice? or what 1s it likely to be?” 
the Press asks. Sure cnough, what isit? Is 
it likely to be worse than male justice? Can it 
be worse? If so, let woman be kept ont of the 
jury-box till the last one ascends to the tribn- 
nal of the final Judge. Jury trials are, aud 
have long been, in many places, and Philadel- 
phia and New York are illustrious instances, but 
insulting mockeries of the name of justice and 
righteousness. Within three days some of the 
most respectable journals in this city have been 
holding them ap to the scorn and derision of 
mankind, a doom they have long deserved. 
Nearly every press in the nation, within three 
years, has been denouncing, not only jurymen, 
but jadges, fram Chief-Justice Chase himself, 
down, to, the village Dogbernes, as corrupt. 
What; then, can be expected of juries? Law- 
suits bave come to be dreaded worse than death. 
Long as a law suit, is a comparison pertinent to 
any occasion or circumstance, shorter than ete1- 
nal duration itself. Buonaparte is reported to 
have said, ‘‘1f soldiers are not totally depraved, 
it is the business of war to make them so.” 0 
of jurymen. Our “ courts of justice,” as we, 
though if in mockery, call them, are frequently 
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the best colleges to teach crime and how to es- 
cape punishment, to be found on earth, unless 
Congress be an exception. Take‘an angel and 
train him in our city courts, and keep him there, 
subject to all the influences that are brought to 
bear upon jurymen, and he sould die a devil 
ere he was three score and ten. 


‘* Would twelve women return the same ver- 
dict as twelve men?’’ again asks the Press, 
the case being the same. Would the editor 
have them return the same, sappose he were a 
party, in one-balf the important cases he has 
ever seen? Suppose sowe poor girl up for in- 
jauticide. Are twelve men, no matter though 
ove were not her seducer (a thing not impos- 
sible, however, nor unbeard ot), 2. suitable jary 
to sit on the case? Are they a jury of her 
peers? Do they, can they know what torturing 
trials and temptations, possible only to woman’s 
nature, may have hurled her on to the com- 
mission of crime? Would ‘Col. Forney trust 
his liberty and life to the decision of twelve 
women, no matter what his offence, if he knew 
it was not possible in the nature of things that 
they could know anything about the nature of 
it, or circumstances under which it was com- 
mitted? It is Burns who says: 

What’s done, ye partly may compute ; 
But know not what's resisted. 

True, as the Press says, women may have a 
good deal to learn, 10 be ‘‘ jurymen,” but not 
more about many cases always occurring, than 
men, The newspaper editors and scribblers are 
making themselves quite too merry over this 
new phenomenon in human government. A 
little more modesty, in view of their past his- 
tory and present standing, both as jurors and 
judges, would surely become them. An old 
Member of Congress told me the other day that 
thirty years ago, when he sat in the House, there 
was one man whose vote could be bought, and was 
bought in not rare instances. But, he added, 
nobody respected him, nobody could. Both par- 
ties used him as they bad occasion, and det pised 
him perpetually. But to-day, pot only Con- 
gress, but the Supreme Court itself, bench, bar, 
and jurs-box, seem to be in the market, for 
sale to the highest bidder. No wonder woman 
is not wanted there ! PP. 








WOMEN AS GOVERNMENT CLERKS. 
Por aae vie a 

Oxty the constantly crowded state of our 
columns prevents inserting the whole of a recent 
debate in Congress on increasing the pay of 
women clerks in the Departments. Mr. Dawes 
and Judge Kelley evidently were right in their 
conclusions that such is the power of the bal- 
lot that whoever possesses the right of it can 
turn it to profit in obtaining such emolument 
as members of Congress have to bestow. 

Representative Dawes of Massachusetts said, 
the great question which underlies the employ- 
ment of female clerks is in fact that the same 
services cau be procured cheaper for the gov- 
ernment by the employment of female clerks 
than by the employment of male clerks. I 
submit there is no answer to the position which 
I take, that when the male and the temale 
clerks are pat upon the same footing, the whole 
number of female clerks will be turned out to 
make way tor those who have done the dirty 
work in political conventions through the influ- 
ence of those whom they served to bring here. 
Intelligent females, both in and out of the De- 
partments, look practically at this matter just 
as I do. 


justice requires} that the government shall pay 
to whoever does work for it ail it is worth and 
no more, avd therefore if I could with safety 
to them vote to increase the pay of female 
clerks toan equality with. that paid to men, I 
would do it; but for the reasons so ably set 
forth by the chairman of the Commitiee on Ap- 
propriations, I om satisfied that if you make the 
pay equal, the ballot and political mancuvering 
will exclude women from all government em- 
ployment ; voters will get it, and women will 
be left to strive for themselves in other fields- 


Mr. Hoar, Representative from Massachu- 
setts, dissented from what had been said, about 
giving increased compensation to woman, lead- 
ing to a rivalry for their places. 

But Mr. Dawes said they were talking about 
places that are filled by noisy politicians from 
all parts of the country, in compensation for 
services rendered elsewhere, for ‘political ser- 
vices rendered elsewhere. Now, my colleague, 
if he was not quite so fresh here, would know 
that the chief staple of influence at home with 
most of us is that we are backed up by those 
who bring in their accounts for services ren- 
dered, to be paid in the end by places under the 
government. They are to be paid for in some 
way, and most generally are paid for in that 
way only. Now, when females come m com- 
petition with them for these places, and have 
no other argument to urge, but the fact that 
they can perform the services required as well 
as they will be performed if men are appointed, 
then I say that so long as the trade of politics 
is what it is in this country, the females cannot 
eovtend successfully with these politicians. I 
say it is wrong, is mean, is contemptible ; but 
still it is the fact. 

The argument is sound enough, but the 
‘*wrong,” the ‘‘contemptible meanness ”’ of 
which Mr. Dawes speaks is in withholding the 
ballot from woman. There isnot one argument 
for that, half so sound as is that for the Jower 
wages of women so often urged, namely, that 
**the supply exceeds the demand, and so they 
had better work for what they can get, rather 
than starve or do even worse.” P. P. 





A Quaxeness Migszonagy.—Mrs. P, W. Davis, 
now ip the South, sends the following interesting 
account : 

Several months since, a Miss Smiley of Bal- 
timore, a young, Quakeress, went abroad ona 
religious visit. Not choosing to spend her time 
among the rich and populous cities of Eng- 
land and Scotland, she crossed over to the Ork- 
ney Islands, in fulfillment of her mission. 
There she was received, entertained and per- 
mitted the use of Mr. White’s church. Also, 
soon after she held four meetings in the church 
of Mr. Armour, These brothers held her to be 


ed guilt,” and were greatly edified by her 
‘preaching ; but the Presbytery became alarmed, 
fearing that women were about to usurp author- 
ity over men, and that it was contrary to Scrip- 
ture thata woman should preach or teach, or 
in fact that there shotild be any lay presching. 
For two days the Presbytery discussed the pro- 
priety of censuring the two brothers, ‘but in the 
meanwhile the interest to hear’ Miss Smiley be- 
came so great that it amounted to a perfect fu- 
rore and she preaching fifty-eight times in fifty 
days to audiences of one thousand five hundred. 
This popularity among the people induced a re- 
consideration among th; ministers and ‘a mild 
reproof was administered to the rebels ‘instead 


strictly orthodox, even to the point of ‘* imput- 


: SSS 
MISS ANTHONY AS LECTURER. 


oTTe 

Tue illness. of Mrs, Stanton almost drove 
Miss Anthony to the platform. But she suc- 
ceeds beyond her own expectations, perhaps, 
not those of her friends. Last week she was in 
Penusylvania, though giving one lecture on her 
route, in Pittsburg. The Pittsburg Commer- 
cial precedes an extended abstract of the lecture 
with the following notice of the lecturer : 


Miss Susan B. Anthony lectured at the Academy of 
Music last evening, under the auspices of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, upon the subject of work, wages, 


cessful of the course, andthe large audience was made 
up principally of thinking, intelligent people, who, 
whether they agreed with a!l the sentiments of Miss 
Anthony or not, certainly gave her their careful atten- 
tion and warmly applauded some portions of the lec- 
ture. Miss Anthony evidently lectures not for the pur- 
pose of recciving applause, but for the purpose of mak- 
ing people understand and be convinced. She takes her 
posifion on the stage ina plain and unassuming man- 
ner and speaks extemporaneously and fluently, too, re- 
minding one of an old campaign speaker, who is accus- 
tomed to talk simply for the purpose of converting his 
audience to his political theories. She used plain Eng- 
lish and plenty of it, for her lecture, although she 
talked quite rapidly, occupied about an hour and half. 
She clearly evinced a quality that many politicians lack 
—sincerity. Miss Anthony was introduced by Capt. 
McLanahan who announced that Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton would deliver the last lecture of the course, and 
said that he had the pleasure now of introducing her dis- 
tinguished co laborer. 





Wuart a piece of work the papers are making 
because eleven women have been drawn for 
jury duty in Wyoming! Since that, how many 
juries have been formed over the country, all 
of men, and to try not men only, but women ? 
to try women for deeds about the temptations 
to which, men can know comparatively nothing. 
Men have monopolized the whole court of the 
land, from judge to jury, for a handred years 
almost, no matter who was tried, or for what 
offence, and it is time for Revolution. And 
Revolution must and shall come. It 18 begun 
already. 
with men to try some poor, forlorn Hester 
Vaughan for infanticide, with a Gov. Geary be- 
hind to execute their decision, death, though it 
be, unless all earth and heaven be moved to 
prevent, is not a spectacle on which God and 
his holy angel8 are hkely to look with smiles of 
approval ! 

O, no! Let us put women on juries and 
school committees, and make them trustees of 
orphan and widow's asylums, and directors of 
houses of correction and prisons established by 
government for the confinement and correction 
of women and children, and see what will come 
of it. Let the press demand so much, even ft 
it can’t advocate Woman Suffrage, and not be 
sneering (like great, gawky boys over some new 
thing) at Wyoming, which is only doing what 
should have been done in 1787 all over the 
twelve original states of the Union, and by 
every state added and territory organized, 


since. P. P. 
@ 








Misstonany Worn.—The great missionary 
associations of states and the nation have worked 
their machinery, some of them for more than 
half a century, to comparatively little purpose, 
compared with the achievements of one woman, 
a Miss Rankin, who writes to the Christia» 

World from Monterey, that: she employs fifteen 
men and women as evangelists, colporteurs, and 
Bible readers, end could send out immediately 
a dozen more men, if she could provide for their 








And Judge Kelley of Pennsylvania added that | of censure and suspension. The world moves. 


families. 


and the ballot, The Jecture was one of the most suc- ~ 


A bench, bar and jury-box packed - 
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Efitorial Correspondence. 


JACKSONVILLE, Florida, Feb. 16, 1870. 

Dear Revoivtion: Arriving in this city, 
we find in the hospitable climate a most ge- 
nial welcome ; ‘friends made in our former 
hibernating, smi'e pleasantly as we leave the 
steamer and go up Bay street, looking with 
wonder at the new wharves, stores, and the 
pretty houses with their broad verandahs, the 
very sign and seal of comfort in this climate. 
Never take board where there is not a verandah 
and green blinds to the windows. Front yards, 
which last May were unbroken ground, are now 
full ot blooming flowers ; great rose geraniums, 
verbenas, heliatrope, and mignonette refresh us 
as we sniff their perfume, then a peep into the 
kitchen-gardens where we espy lettuce, cabbage, 
young beets and peas in bloom, give us visions 
of good dinpers, A friend welcomes us for a 
visit, and here we rest till our heads get over 
the sea motiun ; then comes the search fora 
home. One boarding-house after another passes 
in reyiew ; in some they have no rooms to suit, 
and in others we are not disposed to stay. In due 
time we call at the Stickney House, which has a 
cheerful aspect ; we mest an old friend who hopes 
we will be suited here, the landlady greets us 
kindly, shows us a pleasant room ; it is just 
what we want, and here we locate, where we 
can-look up the beloved St. John’s almost to 
Mandarin, and out on great live oaks that are 
now just casting off their old leaves and putting 
on their new dress for 1870. It is a curious 
blending of autumn and spring, a marriage 
which does not disturb by want of harmony ; 
it interests from its novelty. Summer laps over 
autumn into winter, then the autumn and spring 
join hands, the leaves tall while the new ones 
are putting forth and are protected for a time 
by the old. The beaatifel tender green on the 
ends of the limbs and in bunches looks like fresh 
trimming on a sombre dress, the old are dark, 
highly polished and only become sere just as 
they are ready to fall. We walk beneath them, 
and the leaves rustle and flutter gently down as 
m our October days, and the temperature an- 
swers to the pleasantest days of that month 
at the north. The oranges are just beginning 
to bloom and fill the air with their fragrance, 
great golden ones catch the eye and tempt to 
covetousness, but they hang high and are sour, 
so we buy sweet ones at Well’s in Bey street, 
or go out on the dock when asloop comes in 
from Enterprise with luscious sweet ones, sweet 
as oranges can be, and spirited, too. The ban- 
ana’s are being uncovered, for on this side the 
river frosts do come sometimes too strong for 
their great tender leaves. Yesterday we exam- 
‘ined the buds of some of the plants, and shall 
watch their growth with interest. 

Peaches are excellent, as we judge from 
the flavor of the dried and canned, which we 
eat. Strawberries, blackberries, and raspber- 
ries need but little cultivation. Gerava’s, Afri- 
can pears, papan plums, apricots, nectarines, 
pomgranates, oranges, olives, figs of several va- 
rieti@, in short, all the semi-tropical fruits and 
vegetables are grown here, or may be, and a 
large proportion of the fruits and vegetables of 
the temperate zones. Potatocs have been con- 
sidered the exception, but they have already 
learned that by plenting them very shallow, 
they will grow aud yield as well as at the north, 
and are light and mealy, but will not keep as 
long, The climate and soil are specially adapt- 
ed to the sugar cane, the seasou being longer, 
the cane ripens better than in Louisiana. Italo 




















yields good cotton and rice. The pine forests 
furuish turpentine in abundance, and trom the 
rosin the best of gas is made for the city. Let 
the resources of the state but be developed by 
science and skilled labor, and it will be the 
very garden of our country. 

The summer climate is delightful, far better 
for invalids than the winter long months of 
sunshine, the mercury, rarely rising above 
ninety, or falling below eighty. The coo) nights 
and frequent showers, give sore lungs time to 
heal and grow strong. At ninety it never seems 
as warm as at the north at eighty, for there is a 
softness in the air coming from the water on 
either side the peninsula and through the pine 
forests, that takes away its burning intensity 
and gives a soothing effect to uver taxed nerves. 
If we could colonize all the nervous, neuralgic 
people of New England, and let them work off 
their superfluous energy here it would be a great 
thing for the world. 

The evil effects of slavery become more and 
more manifest at every visit. The first flush of joy 
over at gaining freedom, the natural indolence 
of the race is again manifest. To a certain ex- 
tent they are trying to improve, and their reli- 
gious natures tend to uplift them. They seem 
to have a natural adaptation to politics, a liking 
tor talking at the corners of the streets, imita- 
tive beyond comparison, this stage of transition 
must be expected, for they must go through all 
the phases to attain civilization. Their physical, 
mental, and moral condition is so infinitely 
superior to that of the poor whites, that po com- 
parison can be made between them. The mis- 
sionary work of the world is needed here. 

The indolence of the men of both races is 
more marked than that of women. During 
slavery times, the wife, as soon as installed in her 
position as mistress, became nurse and physi- 
cian to the whole plantation, she weighed and 
measured, cut and directed the making of all 
the clothing, carried the keys, looked after 
everything, was really a housewife, or the plan- 
tation went to ruin, no matter how much cot- 
ton or sugar was made. Nowshe is able toturn 
her knowledge to account, and it is not unfre- 
quent to find these women supporting husbands, 
brothers, and a family of children. The col- 
ored worsen, imitative and kindly in disposi- 
tion follow the example of the women they are 
brought in contact with, while the men crowd 
the wharves, smoke, drink and do as they are 
taught, just as little boys at home take their 
manly manners frcm the street lessons. 

The !aws of Florida and’ the constitution 
do not differ materially irom Massachusetts, 
therefore a woman, whether white or black, has 
no right to the child she has borne, to the pro- 
perty she has earned, or is earning by her hard 
labor. . 

Those who have emigrated to the state seem 
to have left their public spirit behind, if they 
ever bad any. They will build a Jarge house, 
rent their rooms or take boarders, leaving the 
earthworks close to their doors with ditches, 
where one is in danger of breaking his neck, 
if not always on guard. The plank sidewalks 
are left to rot and break away, and nobody 
thinks of repairing them. T'wo ladies have re- 
ceived injuries by falls, which will probably 
affect them for life. There are no scavengers, 
save the pigs, and they are left to ‘“‘roam at 
their own sweet wills,” and at any time you are 
liable to run into a whole family of them. If 
ambitious of office, it would be to be Street Com- 
missioner. It would be most satisfactory to 
see these lazy men set to work to clean and re- 
pair the walks, clear the vacant lots of nul, 











sances and plant trees where the war destroyed 
them. Honses might be burned, pianos split 
up for firewood, all supplies cut off, but to de- 
strey one of these glorious trees was an unpar- 
donable sin, dnd only ages hence, when time 
has repaired the wrong, can it be forgotten. 
They come, they come! Every scieaming 
steamer brings its freight of sad, wan faces, some 
to die here, others to have their days lengthened 
and their sufferings mitigated by change of 
climate. Shall we ever prize health as our first 
and greatest blessing, and so seek to know the 
laws which govern and control it? Even here 
where health is professedly the object, you will 
find ladies dressed in the height of fashion, 
crocheting, tatting, and embroidering worsied 
by a hot fire,—when the air without is pure, 
healthful and refreshing as the elixer of life. 
Not so will they find the spring of eternal 
youth and beauty, which Ponce de Leon sought. 
It is found alone by those who will’ go out in 
harmony with natyre and dwell with her, loving 
her as a mother and trusting her with a holy 
faith. P. W. D. 





THE * WORKING WOMAN.” 





Unpver this head we wish to record what wo- 
men are doing in the various departments of 
labor, what new enterprises they are inaugurat- 
ing, what they have already accomplished. 
We shall be glad of items, suggestions, and 
information from any source, which will be of 
interest in this department, and invite our cor- 
respondents to assist us in filling up the record 
of the working woman. 


WOODHULL, CLAFLIN & CO., BANKERS & BROKERS. 


There is nothing remarkable about that. It is 
simply a businees Sign. Itis in the usual style, 
and there are a thousand others in Wall and 
Broad streets just like it. Why, then, has it been 
paraded in the editorial columns of the daily 
and weekly papers, sometimes with a laugh, 
more frequently with a sneer, generally with 
both? Why? Because Woodhull, Claflin & 
Co. are not James Woodhull and John Claflin, 
but Victoria C. Woodhull and Jennie C. Claflin, 
and because, instead of making shirts at fifty 
cents each (one per day) for a living, these two 
ladies (for they are ladies) determined to use 
their brains, their energy, and their knowledge 
of business to earn them a livehhood. 

The advent of this woman firm in Wall 
street marks a new era, and we concluded to 
see for ourselves how it looked for woman to be 
at the head of a banking institution, surrounded 
by ledgers, high stools, and those evidences of 
masculine superiority that men have plumed 
themselves upon so long. 


Wall Street has been so exclusively monopol- 
ized by men, that it has not yet got over a bad 
habit of staring at every woman that is not an 
apple woman, who walks its wide, well-set pave- 
ment. 


(Trust men for always having the best of 
everything. Great red apples, pears, bananas, 
oranges, figs, and the earliest and sweetest 
maple sugar, flourish soonest, and stay longest, 
on the stands in and around Wall street.) 
Broad street is the wide extension of Nassau, 
below Wall, and at 44 in this street, we found 
the establishment of Mesdames Woodhull, 
Claflin & Co. 

The office is unpretending, but very deep, 
and convenient for business. It is fitted, as 
usual, with a high railing, hned with desks, 


pigeon-holes, and al] the regular bank ing-hovse 
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appurtenances. We walked —a to the 
rear, and were there met by Miss Claflin, a 
handsome blonde, of perhaps twenty-eight or 
thirty years, attired in a plain suit of marine 
blue cloth, trimmed with black astracan, astra- 
can muff, and black velvet hat, with black 
feathers. 

We gave our name and business, explained 
that it was no vulgar curiosity, but a feeling ot 
genuine interest, and a desire to learn by what 
spirit their enterprise had been met by busi- 
ness men, that had prompted this visit. Miss 
Claflin extended, at once, a most cordial re- 
ception, and expressed her willingness to do 
anything in her power to facilitate our object. 
She removed her hat, led tie way to her private 
office, seated us comfortably on a green-covered 
lounge, and prepared, with a good grace, to be 
“ interviewed.” 


S. B. A.—** What first suggested to you the 
idea of coming into the rush and tumble of 
Wall street?” 


J. C. C.—‘*The necessity for earning a live- 
lihood in some way or other, a knowledge of 
financial matters, and unfitness for the slow, 
dreary methods by which women usually earn 
a hiving.’’ 

8S. B. A.—‘‘ Have you received encourage- 
ment, or the reverse, from business men? How 
have they met your courage and daring in pene- 
trating right into the heart of their hitherto im- 
penetrable country ?”’ 

J. C. C.—“Oh! with the greatest possible 
kindness. From men of standing, position 
and influence, the oldest and most respected 
names in the street, we have received nothing 
but encouragement, and cordial offers of assist- 
ance. ‘There are a few of the ‘small potatoes’ 
sort of men, who never mention the name of 
any woman, not even their own mother, with 
respect ; who sneer, and try to get off their poor 
jokes upon us, but that doesn’t hurt us, and it 
will only last a little while. We shall soon be 
part of the regular machinery, and attrect no 
more attention than any other business firm.’’ 

S. B. A.—‘* How did you obtain the sort of 
education nesessary to it you for this kind of 
life?” 

J. C. C.—* Natural aptitude, principally, 
together with early familiarity with the de- 
tails of busmess management. I am related 
to the great ‘Claflin,’ and my father was 
once a very successful merchant, and the 
possessor of a large fortune. He lost it 
mainly in speculations, and if my sister and 
I get any part of it back, we shall only regain 
what should have been our own.” 


8. B. A.—‘* Do you find any disposition 
among merchants and men of business to have 
their daughters become acquainted with finan- 
cial and business matters ?”’ 

J. C. C.—** Yes, some ; ani undoubtedly they 
will more and more, all the time, as the .idea 
becomes familiar to them. A gentleman worth 
two millions of dollars told us the other day 
that he had six children, all girls, to whom he 
expected to leave large fortunes, and that he 
was mere than anything desirous that they 
should know how to manage them, and ad- 
minister them for themselves. Two of them, 
at least, he thought, had the right kind of capa- 
city, and he expressed a wish to place them in 
our office, to obtain the requisite business train- 
ing.” 

8. B. A.—‘I think you have got off very 
easy, so far as the newspapers are concerned. 
They have had nothing very dreadful to say 
against you,” 
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J. C. C.—“*No; the worst was, that I had 
been a clairvoyant physician. I did not mind 
that ; it was quite true, and if they had taken 
the pains to inquire, they would have found 
that I was a very good doctor, that I cureda 
much larger percentage of my patients than 
the regular M.D.’s, and that I never obtained 
any money on false pretences. They cannot 
say that we are, or ever were, bad women, that 
we ever got tight, or visited disreputable places. 
Why cannot women be put upon their merits, 
as menare? But if I say I want equality with 
men, they think I mean, at once, the privileg, 
of getting drunk and being licentious. My 
opinion is, that business, work, something to 
do, and something for it when it is done, is the 
only thing that will put a stop to the social 
evils.” 

8. B. A.—‘* You are right. Men have every- 
thing, most women nothing but what men give 
them. When women want anything, be it bread 
or a kind word, they must pay the price that men 
exact for it, and it is nearly always ‘a pound 
of flesh.” 

J. C. C.—** Yes, indeed. Look at this office, 
Is it not better than sewing drawers at ten cents 
a pair, or teaching music at ten dollars a quar- 
ter? Within the past eleven days, we have 
made five hundred dollars by commissions on 
sales alone. This is called very good for a 
beginning.”’ 

We thought it was, and we could not help 
feeling a great throb of pleasure al meeting, 
as we passed out, a waiter from a restaurant, 
with a tray of hot luncheon on his head, and 
drawing from it an augury of better times to 
come for women—times when they shall vote 
the right to put food into their mouths, and 
money in their pockets, without asking men’s 
leave. 8. B. A. 





Sorosis aT Worx.—At St. Ann’s church, 18th street, 
a “ ladies physiological and sanitary institute ’ has re- 
cently been organized by Dr. Anna Densmore, one of 
the vice-presidents of Sorosis. Its object is to dissemi- 
nate among women a wider knowledge of the human 
system, of the laws that govern health and lile, the 
means of preventing sickness, and of securing a hdrdier 
motherhood, and a less feebly developed posterity than 
is now the heritage of the race. For this purpose they 
propose to have one lecture a week on health topcis, in- 
cluding a course to young mothers, that they may realize 
more fully their duties and responsibilities, aad develop 
a deeper sense of the sanctity of motherhood. In this 
connection they utter asolemn protest against a great 
and growing crime—which is actually telling upon the 
ratio of births—the crime of destroying the germs of 
humanity, which they truly characterize as ‘‘ taking a 
Goa-given life for whose well-being they are respon- 
sible.”’ 








VisrTors AT THE Revotvticn Orrice.—Among 
the many callers last week were Jennie Collins 
of Boston, the chosen champion and apostle of 
the Eastern Workingwomen, and Mrs. Fletcher 
of Lowa, the priestess and poet of the Temperance 
cause, and also of the Equal Rights of Woman 
in that and other western states. Both had 
been to Washington in prosecution of their re- 
spective missions, and both seemed well pleas- 
ed with the result of their visits, as from the 
very favorable newspaper accounts of them, it 
might be supposed they would. 








Mrs. JosEPHIne 8. Grirrinc.—It is truly 
cheering, as well as gratifying, to learn that she 
is again heard in the lecturing field. Good ac- 


counts are given in the papers of her addresses- 


recently in Baltimore and Washington. Others 
may be better known, and mere widely ; but 
the superior of Mrs. Griffing as 9 ovareees » 
country scarcely affords, 








ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE 
NAILIONAL WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
CIATION. 
crameiadiimaens 

Tus Association will hold its regular annual 
meeting in Irvine Haut New York, beginning of 
Wednesday, the 11th of May, next, and continu- 
ing through Thursday and Friday. ° 

The various Woman Suffrage Associations 
throughout this country, and the Old World, 
are invited to send delegates to this Convention 
prepared to report the progress of our move- 
ment in their respective localities. And, in or- 
der that this annual meeting may be the ex- 
pression of the whole people, we further ask 
every friend of Woman Suffrage to consider 
himself or herself personally invited to attend 
and take part in its discussions. 

With the political rights of woman secured in 
the Territories of Utah and Wyoming-—with the 
agitation of the question in the various State 
Legislatures, with the proposition to strike the 
word ‘“‘male” trom the state constitution of 
Vermont—with New York, New England and 
the great West well organized, we are confident 
that our leading political parties will soon see 
that their own interest and the highest interests 
of the country require them to recognize our 
claim. 


The Executive Committee recommend the 
friends of Woman’s Suffrage, everywhere, to 
concentrate their efforts upon the work of se- 
curing a Sixteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution that shall prohibit any state from 
disfranchising any of its citizens on account of 
sex. Therefore, we ask the delegates and 
friends to come to this May Anniversary with 
practical suggestions as to how this work shall 
be dune. 


Many of the ablest advocates of the cause— 
both men and women—will address the meet- 
ings. 

Communications and contributions for this 
meeting should be addressed to the Corres- 
ponding Secretar y. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Pres. 


Cuar.orre B. Wiizour, Cor. Sec’y, 
151 East 51st street, New York. 


Ernestine L. Roser, Chw’n Ex. Com. 


Grore1a.—Mrs. Oliver, said to be of Chicago, 
has been lecturing there on Woman Suffrage. 
The Atlanta Daily Intelligencer of Feb. 17, says : 

Mrs. Oliver, a female of some thirty summers, lec- 
tared in the Capitol last night to an immense audience, 
consisting of males and females of every age and size. 
She said that woman had been opp d for ath d 
years, but that sort of thing must have an end. Wo- 
men must have the right to vote and hold office, to be 
doctors, lawyers, preachers. They should be clerks in 
railroad depots, hotels, etc., but above all things, they 
should monopolize the office of Justices of the Peace. 

Some of the remarks, as reported, seem not 
to have been altogether worthy the subject, but 
the newspaper articles that have come to hand, 
show that an interest, or at least an excitement, 
has been awakened there without parallel since . 
Mother Bickerdyke and Gen. Sherman called 
round that way. PB. P. 

















Miss Neti Rarmonn, the newly elected En- 
grossing Clerk of the Missouri Senate, is not 
yet sixteen. Fully competent, Nellie is, to fill a 
clerk’s position at sixteen! How many mem- 
bers of the legislature are in no wise. compe- 
tent! to say nothing of the male yoters who 
elected them! 








—- 


WHAT WOMEN SAY. 


— 


Deak Revo.turion: I am feeling indignant because 


Mrs. Stanton and Susan B. Anthony, the two women 
who have done most to inaugurate and advance the Wo- 
man’s Suffrage movvement; who have courageously 
borne the brunt of the battle, when scarcely another 
had the daring to openly advocate this cause, are now 
to be put to the wall, by those eager to share the honors, 
and to wear the laurels of a successtul contest. I say 
put tothe wall. Imean, there is a selfish determina- 
tion on the part of the newly-converted advocates to do 
this. But they have mistaken their chances; neither 
Mrs. Stanton nor Susan B. Anthony are to be thus sum- 
marily diposed of. For these two noblest and bravest. 
of women have been making history the past quarter of 
a century, while the new champions were in the sleep of 
cozservatism ; and to-dey their influence is infinitely 
greater throughout the leagth end breadth of this land, 
and deserves to be, than that of all other forces com- 
bined. E. W. RB. 


No occasion to feel indignant. E. C. S. and 
S. B. A. are alive, with no thought of being 
driven to the wall, and with so much to do, that 
they are glad of help from any quarter. First, 
or last, what does it matter, so long as the ob- 
ject is gained, and woman acknowledged equal 
with man, before the law? We care not who 
puts an hand to tie plough, or who turns back ; 
we shall not turn our faces to the wall. until it 
shall be as good for a woman-child as a man- 
child to be born into the world. 











Tue Furorma Freepmen.—The Springfield 
Republican nas a Georgia correspondent who 
says, ‘‘ it has been impossible, for weeks past, 
to hire laborers to work on the plantations ; 
and this is not because the ‘ niggers are so lazy,” 
but because so many of them have been abused. 
For, after working one, and in some cases even 
two years, they have been driven off withouta 
cent ot wages paid them, and threatened with 
personal violence if they ever appeared again. 
Many of them (benighted souls) prefer indolence 
with hunger and rags in the city to working on 
these terms! There are many, however, who 
have earned since the war lands and houses, 
such as they are, in this town, and support 
families in comparative comfort.” And the 
writer might have added, doubtless, that it was 
not generally their old masters who, “drove 
them off without a cent,” but their new, north- 
ern friends. 








Mrs. Sranron.—Her friends will be glad to 
learn that her health is so far restored as to en- 
able her to leave home last Saturday to resume 
her lecture course in the west. Her engage- 
ments continue through this month and the 
next, enabling her to return home just in time 
for the anniversary at which she will doubtless 
have reports to make, which will be of thrilling 
interest to the meetings. For the west is al- 
ready more awake to woman’s demand for jus- 
tice and the ballot than is the east ; and with 
Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony, both in so 
promising a field. what golden barvest of results 
may not be confidently expected! They will 
probably, by their letters, still keep up acquaint- 
ance with the readers of Tae Rrvo.vtion. 

. SSE 


Tux Boxp-or Prace.—Thisis a monthly pub- 
lication, issued from No. 600 Arch st., Philadel- 
phia, by E. James & Co., at one dollar a year. 
Its prospectus promises well, as seen in this 
excerpt: ...i 


This journal will he devoted to remove the causes, and 


lish of warapd of the death penalty. 
red natcane tao cotal alte 20 ak ond Cena « 
labor and capital. Free trade with ‘all pafts of the 
world as one great family of mankind, 


The Hevoiution. 


MR. BEECHER’S LA2EST WURD. 


Henzey Warp Brxcuesr lectured last week in 
Boston on the Rights of Woman. ‘The tollow- 


| ing brief parazraphs prove him souudly ortho- 


dox on her right of Suffrage : 


The further enlargement of woman’s sphere was in 
analogy with past history, and strictly in line with di- 
vine providence. Her rights and duties in all ages 
were the measure ot virtue in society. As society rose, 
woman came up with it, yet it was not until the present 
century that the question was raised whether woman 
was an iotellectnal being ; but she had entered that 
realm, and now no man questioned her right to be 
there. In our own day, the question came up whether 
woman sbould speak, and that, too, had been settled, for 
sbe had spoken. Now the claim was that woman should 
vote, and her efforts in that direction were met by the 
same abuse. the same prejudices, and the same criti- 
cisms that her efforts to epter the sphere of art and 
literature had been. It was the old battie in which the 
opponents of woman had always been beaten and would 
be now. Why should women not havea voice in the 
conduct of society? Women were good in affairs of the 
church, the family, and of the neighborhood; why 
would not their influence be as beneficial in another 
sphere ? She should have an opportunity to do what- 
ever she could do well. She had the same right to do 
it that man had, and she should have a chance to try 
it without let or hindrance; if she succeeded, -that 
would answer the question. Mr. Beecher said he was 
sure that suffrage would come, although not as soon as 
some expected, and perhaps only little by little. It 
would not come first in the churches, for in this country 
the aristocratic element bad taken possession of the 
churches, so that they might be considered mutual in- 
surance companies against future fire. 


In America, suffrage will be the golden- key in the 
hands of poverty, and nothing was such a defence to the 
weak and an opener of opportunity, as the ballot. The 
ballot would give to woman a larger sphere of thought 
and education ; she would feel her responsibility, and 
be elevated thereby ; she would grow more sober, more 
deep and more earnest thereby. 

Mr. Beecher said he would urge suffrage for woman 
because it was a natural right for women to vote. Vot- 
ing in America was a natural right ; every living being 
bad a right to an influential voice in determining the 
laws, the magistracy, and the policy of the community 
in which he lived. It was one of the fundamental and 
inherent rights of every human being. Every man had a 
provision in himself for self-government, and this must 
be ‘developed; political privileges should not be 
scrimped, but educational facilities should be aug- 
mented. It is said giving suffrage to women would 
divide families. If there was anything that would raise 
an argument it was religion, aud yet persons of differont 
religious beliefs lived happily together. In politics the 
result would be the same ; after a little time all differ- 
ences would be adjusted, and no family troubles would 
be caused. The great curse of our politics was that it 
was he politics ; it was @ mere scramble for ioaves and 
fishes. What was needed was the woman element, and 
the more he saw of politics the more he longed to see that 
joint influence which God bad made the purification of 
the church, family and neighborhood, tried in the puri- 
fication of our politics. Woman would carry to politics 
what she carried every where else, self-respect in men : 
she would raise the tone of morality and decency every- 
where. 

To the objection that women did not want to vote, Mr. 
Beecher said that imyenitent sinners did not want the 
gospel, yet they had to get it, and it was good for them. 
There were women who said they had rights enough and 
were happy enough, but they must remember the sis- 
ters who were in need, who desired to obtain education 
for their children, temperance in their households and 
good wages on which to live. They must not judge tho 
wants of the community by their own welfare, but 
should seek for the adoption of measures by which the 
happiness of al] could be secured. 








Temprrance.—Dr. Sumner Stebbins of Penn- 
sylvania has sext to THe RevoLUTION some ex- 
cellent testimonies to the Temperance cause, 
written by himself ; but press of matter more 
directly germaine to the Woman Sutfrage move- 
ment may compe! their indefinite, postponement, 
though the cause, and its earnest adyocacy by 





Dr. Stebbins, command our most hearty respect. 
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Tae Crry Woman's SurrraGe Association.— 
It held its monthly meeting on Friday at Cooper 
Institute, was well attended ; and was certainly 
very interesting to at least fen reporters—six 
women and four men. I do not know of any 
other small association that helps ten persons 
to $5 for the work of an hour. The business of 
the month was disposed of in order, and the 
secretary read from the morving Tribune, Grace 
Greenwood’s letter on the debate in Congress 
over the bill asking that the salaries of male 
and female clerks be equal. A member made 
some remarks upon the words of the Senators 
who took part in the debate, and moved a vote 
of thanks to Senators Kelley, Stevenson und 
Voorhees for their eloquent defence of women. 

The President read a letter from a woman 
in Steuben county, which was a complete 
answer to the first letters written by ‘‘One 
ofthe Majority” published in the Tribune. Af- 
terward some six or eight men and women ad- 
dressed the meeting upon subjects connected 
with suffrage. 

The informal meeting of the lady members of 
the association will be beld on Fridey afternoon 
the 11th of March, at Mrs. Dr. Hallock’s, 140 
East 15th street. 











Revotvurions.—The Philadelphia Southern 
aud Western 7rade Journal says : ‘* Revolutions 
never go backward and Mrs, Stanton’s is no 
exception to the rule. Indeed it is more a 
principle than a rule, for a rule may have ex- 
ceptions to mar its universality, but a principle, 
never.” The Journal cites Oliver Cromwell, 
the French revolution, Bismark in Germany, 
William IV. of England, and others, and SAYS : 
**they all succeeded and so will Susan’s.” It 
then gives its own Confession of Faith in these 
few words : 

Our desire is to do what is right and to stand by pro- 
gress when progress is not disguised retrogression, and 
we fee} assured that those who oppose the Woman move. 


ment will, before 1880, be crushed to pieces beuveath the 
car of an enlightened advancement. 





“Tapentne Orr." —Commenting on some ex- 
pressions of opposit:on to the cause of Woman 
Suffrage in a neighboring journal, the Globe and 
Press of this city thus concludes an article of 
a column : 


Meanwhile the movement goes bravely op. The best 
men of Newark, with mayors and governors, are inter. 
ested in the cause ; the whole slate of Vermont is alive 
with the agitation ; the Woman Suffrage bill has passed 
in Minnesota, by a large majority ; in Utah and in Wy- 
oming the women are already voting ; in Ohio, Suffrage 
Associations have been organized in Cincinnati, Colum- 
bus, Dayton, Toledo, Springfield, Yellow Springs, Xenia, 
Oadiz, Troy, Cleveland, Ashtabula, Wiioughby, Jef- 
ferson, Painesville, Norwalk, Elyria, Mastersville, and 
other town ; and so the good work is going on all over 
the land. If this isthe way female suffrage is ‘' taper- 
ing off,” the feeble opposition is welcome to all the light 
it can get from such candle ends. 





Equa, Riots xm Wisconsiy.—The Equal 
Rights Association of Wisconsin will hold its 
second annual meeting in Lappin’s Hall, Janes- 
ville, commencing at 10 o'clock, a.m., Wednes- 
day, March 16, 1870, to continue two days. 
Mrs. Stanton, Rev. Mr. Maxon, aud Lilly Peck- 
ham are to be among the speakers. 








Wauen Julia Ward Howe was told that Mrs. 
Stanton and Miss Anthony had been devoted, 
faithful triends for twenty years, she remarked : 
* Boni unici dinturne amicitie capaces sunt ;” 
which is to say, the good only are capable of 
lasting friendship. 
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PrrircoL.—A Reverend reviler and blasphemer 
in Washington, has been preaching a dis- 
course (Doctor Newman, they call him, and 
he must be very new) on woman. His text, 
chosen with most admirable taste, truly! was 
Mark 16, ix. : 

“Now when Jesus was risen early the first day of the 
week, he appeared first to Mary Magdalene, out of whom 
he had cast seven devils.” ° ? 


The following paragraph from the sermon, 
as reported ina Washington paper, is a fair 
sample of the whole : 


The graded order which God has established for in- 
telligent beings is so clearly stated in the Bible that 
there can be no mistake. At the head of this chain of 
beings is God the Father and Ruler over all. 

Next is Jesus Christ ; God the Father is his head, and 
Christ in turn is the head of man, apd man in his turn 
is head of the woman. On another line of this order 
Christ is declared to be the head over ali the angels, 
Is Christ degraded because the Father is his head? Are 
the angels poor, servile creatures, clanking their chains 
in Heaven because Christ is their head and ruler? Some 
of these, it seems, thought so, and their attempt to 
emancipate themselves did not much improve their 
condition. And if woman spurns the appointed order 
of God she may become the fallen angel of earth. 





Miss ANTHONY IN Pennsyivanta.—Miss An- 
thony lectured on Mondayfevening in Union- 
town, and the Standard ot that place reports 
her at some length, commencing as fo!lows : 

The distinguished champion of the rightsof her sex, 
Sasan B. Anthony, lectured in Skiles’s Hall on Monday 
night. With wit, anecdotes and telling hits, she kept 
the audience ia a continuous excitement for nearly two 
hours. The theme was so new, the matter so telling» 
instructive and original that ‘scarcely any of the meat 
audience, composed largely of ladies, were not carried 
along with her from the beginning to the end of the 
lecture. She pleaded for the instruction of females in 
some kind of labor by which they could support them- 
selves, if misfortune or accident sbould throw them on 
their resources. 


From the account given, and the number of 
subscribers she obtained for Tum Rervo.vtion, 
Miss Anthony must have made a very happy 
impression. 





“Up Broapway ano Srque..”—By Eleanor 
Kirk. Some selections from the pages of the 
Sequel (Part Second), are only waiting for space 
in these columns. Part First is already fami- 
liar to ovr last year readers. The whole makes 
a handsome volume of 270 pages, in Carleton’s 
best style, and may be had also at this office, 
49 East 23d st. Price $1.50, Tue Revotution 
offers no premiums to new subscribers, but it 
any person will send two, with the six doliars 
accompanying, a copy of this book will be re- 
turned immediately, postage paid. 
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Mrs. Liturme Deverrux Bake, who is so 
prominent a leader in the Woman Suffrage 
Association of this city, is a lady of southern 
birth and connections, a daughter of the late 
George Pollok Devereux, Esq., of North Caro- 
lina, and niece, by marriage, of the late Rt. 
Rev. L2onidas Polk, of Louisiana. Mrs. Blake 
is a lady of much culture, of pleasing personal 
appearance, and, although as yet but little 
practiced, is a speaker of remarkable power 
and promise. 





Wyomine Women as Jurors.—Woman was 
empanelled on the Grand Jury for the first 
time, at least in American history, last Monday, 
in Laramie city. Not one asked to be excused. 
Tne able and interesting address on the occa- 
sion, by Judge Dowe, came too late for ibis 


ed 





Tue evening Globe and Press ‘hioks : 

The very fact that the Tribune finds it necessary to op- 
pose the Woman Suffrage movement by publishing sev- 
eral columns of letters from the opposition, shows that 
the cause has at least made some headway, and is now 
worthy of notice. 

Tue Revotvtion having received the hearty 
co-operation of so many of the dailies of the 
city, and the respect, at least, of nearly all, 
can spare the Tribune, if it must be so, to keep 
company with the Sunday Mercury and kvening 
Telegram, with which, on the Woman question, 
it seems lately to-be in full sympathy. 








Up Broapway Anp Its Srquen.—Friends will 
see by advertisement that Eleanor Kirk’s new 
book is for sale at THe Revotution Orrice— 
price $1.50. 

We will send the book to every person who 
sends us two subscribers and $6. New York 
city subsenbers $3.20 each. 





Minnisota.—Come over into Minnesota and 
help us! is as earnest a cry now from that brave 
young state, as it could have been to the apos- 
tles, from Macedonia. Both men and women 
write, and it gives us great pleasure to assure 
them that Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony will 
probably be able to respond to their callin a 
very few weeks, if not days. 





Mrs. CeriaA Buruticn returned last week 
from a very successful lecturing tour in New 
England, where she everywhere commanded 
the hearty appreciation of her audience and 
the praise of the press. 





Practica Worx.—The Chicago Woman Suf- 
frage Association have begun to organize auxi- 
iaries in every county and town m Ikimois. 
That looks like business, 











Travetter Insurance. It covers all acci- 


dents. See advertisement. 








LITERARY. 





OLD AND New. The March number, the third, com- 
pletes the three degrees of comparison, ‘‘ good, better, 
best.’’ January was certainly good, but February was 
an improvement upon it, and now that March has come, 
it may be said ot it, as of the railroad, cr the electric 
telegraph, the wonder is how Boston and the world have 
got on so long without it. It certainly does fill a place 
and supply a want (illustratious excepted) which did ac- 
tually exist, whether felt or nol ; indeed all the more 
needed if it were not felt. The Table of Contents for 
March contains nineteen articles, the exact number of 
courses of a Sunday dinner at the best hotels along the 
Rhine, as this writer proved some fifteen summers ago ; 
beautifully varied, from grave to gay, orthodox, liberal, 
prose, poetry, nature, art, science, literature, govern- 
ment, religion, humanity, which comprises all; the 
writers, too, both men and women, which completes the 
variety. It is probably the largest Monthly, too, now 
published, each number contaiuving almost a hundred 
and fifty pages, though the price is but $4 a year. Bos- 
ton: H. 0, Houghton & Co, New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. 





Tuer CaTnHotic WorLD. The March number contains 
two articles which show that, though the organ of the 
Church of the past, iis eye is upon the present as weil. 


Movement. The latter is really a voice of warning to all 
good Catholics against any alliance with the present 
labor movements. And yet, as laboring people, noclass 
has more at stake in the success of these movements 
than the myriad membership of the Roman Catholic 
Church in this country. Many of the “views” are 
wise and well conveyed ; but the Labor movement, as 
wellas the Church, has a destiny to fulfil, and is wellon 





week, 


the way towards its consummation. Even now, and not 


One is The Greek Schism, the other, Views of the Labor }- 


“ will very soon,”’ as the World puts it, “Society, the state 

the church, deeply feel the effects of the agitation of mind 
and feeling going on smong the working people ;” an 
agitation that can no mora be impeded than could that 
which led to the abolition of chattel slavery ; and which 
the Church, Catholic and Protestant, also opposed with 
deadly, diabolical zeal. The World’s office of publica 

tion is 126 Nassau street. $5 year, in advance. 

TaLEs TO MY PaTIENTs. Mrs. H. B. Gleason has now 
in press a medical work with that title which is designed 
especially to bea “‘ Practical Handbook for the Maid, the 
Wife and the Mother. Mrs. Dr. Gleason is too well and 
widely known in connection with the Elmira Water Cure 
to need introduction or recommendation. And so, too, 
are her pubhshers, Drs. Wood & Holbrook, 15 Laight 
street, New York. 

APPLETON’s JOURNAL for March 12 continbes, in sup- 
plement, the English work entitled, Ralph the Heir. 1 
is issued in advance sheets simultaneously with its pro 
gress from the London press without extra charge to 
the patrons of the journal. 





Howe’s Musica Monraty. Boston: Elias Howe, 
103,Court street. New York : 121 Nassau street. $3.2 
year, and richly worth the money. 





PROSPECTUS OF THE PHILADELPHIA ScHOOL oF DESIGN 
For WomEn—with a Catalogue of Art Studies of the 
Institution. Philadelphia: E. C. Markley & Son, 422 
Liberty street. . 

Of this school the PhiJadelphia Public Ledger says : 
“It is unobtrusively but actively carrying on the 
work of systematically, training young women in the 
practice of Art, and in the knowledge of its scientific 
principles. The objects of the courses of instruction 
are to qualify young women to impart to others a care- 
ful Art education, and to develop its application to the 
common uses of life and its relations to the require- 
ments of trade and manufacture. The branches com- 
prise pattern designing, lithography, wood engraving, 
landscape and figure painting in oil. During the past 
year, the school has instructed seventy-two pupils. A 
building sixty feet long, twenty-two feet wide, and three 
stories high, has been erected at the rear of the main 
school building. ; 

Prctoriats, Harper’s Weekly and Bazar, the Hearth 
ond Home, and Every Saturday for this week (March 12) 
are, all tour of them, of more than usual interest, es- 
pecially in illustrations. The Ten Commandments, in 
the former, is unsurpassed. Of Appleton’s Journai 
the same is true as of the others. They were all most 
satisfactory at the beginning of the year, but it must be 
said they are growing still better. 

MERRY’s MusEUM. Oldest of its kind, probably, 
boasting now its 57th volume. So that children, parents, 
and grand parents can all greet it together as a familiar 
acquaintance of their childhood. Boston : H. B. Fuller. 
$1.50 a year. Still, as always, among the best of ju- 
venile magazines. ~ 

THE MANUFACTURER AND BurtpER. Monthly. $1.50 
a year. Western & Co., 37 Park Row, New York. The 
February number has a sketch and engraving of the 
East River Bridge. 





Victoria Maaazine. London: Emily Faithfull- 
Single, one shilling (twenty-four cents). New York 
Agency : Wilmer & Rogers. 





MorTHER’s JourNaL. A Home Magazine. Mrs, Mary 
G. Clarke, Editor. Chicago: J.N. Clarke, Publisher. 
$2 a year. 

THe LITLLE GLEANER is the title of a Monthly pub 
lished at Fredericksburg, Va., by Miss O. Lee. We 
commend it to our young readers on many accoucts, 
hoping all will heed its sweet motto : 

“I work for God and good. Help, friends! 
And we, ere long, may bind np sheaves.” 


Published monthly. $1 per year. 








Facts ror THE Lapres.—Mrs. Maxey has had 
her Wheeler & Wilson Sewing-machine in al- 
most daily use for over eleven years, without 
‘apy repairs, She has done with her own hands 
during that period the larger portion of the sew- 
ing for a family of eleven children on the ma- 
chine, and a part of the time for fifteen or 





twenty farm servants. She would not now 
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change her Wheeler & Wilson for any other she 
has ever seen. R. Maxey. 
Roane A Miss. 
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financial Department. 


* Under this head, correspondents are responsible fo 
their own sentiments, and not Tae REVOLUTION. ] 

















REPUDIATION. 
b cing l a. 

RepvpraTion of our national debt is a start« 
ling idea.. The mention of it alone sends a thrill 
of horror throughout our country. The Re- 
publican party has planted all the safe- 
guards possible agaizst it. At Chicago they 
resolved it should be held sacred and paid in 
good faith, and made the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment declare the same sentiment. Jn Con- 
gress, they have gone further and declared it 
should be paid in gold. 

This is all fine talk and looks well on paper. 
But there are fearful realities pending, which, 
if not fully considered, all these nice resolu- 
tions may prove as baseless as the vision of a 
morning dream. I propose noticing a few of 
them. 

And first, consider our situation. Our na- 
tional debt is nearly two and a haif billions. 
Our state, county, city, railroad and other cor- 
poration debts probably as much more. Our 
individual indebtedness is probably twice as 
much, making an aggregate of ten billions of 
indebtedness, on which an annual interest of at 
least eight hundred millions has to be paid. 
Our business transactions amount to probably 
ten billions yearly. We are paying over three 
hundred millions national taxation and reve- 
nue, and nearly as much more to our state, 
city, and municipal authorities. These make 
about fourteen hundred mullious of interest and 
taxation, allof which comes ultimately out of 
the laboring or producing classes. 

Out of this fourteen hundred millions, at 
least one billion goes to the creditor or money 
interest. The questions I propose consider- 
ing are first, the means proposed by the pro- 
ducing interest which enables them to carry 
this heavy load, and second, what their capa- 
cities are, and how much more they are likely to 
stand. Questions of finance and domestic 
economy are now carefully studied and rapidly 
bemg reduced to a science. I profess, how- 
ever, to be able to give only rough estimates 
upon them. 

The means, in addition to their energy. and 
industry, are first about one hundred mullions 
ofcoin. This is the only solid basis supporting 
the vast superstructure of twenty billions, we 
have already figured. Since greenbacks have 
been authorized, coin has been ignored, hence 
itis really no part of our present system of 
finance. 

We have three hundred millions of green- 
backs, two hundred in circulation, and one 
hundred as reserves for the national bank circu- 
lation, which beizg three hundred willions, 
leaves us five hundred millions active currency 
for all our vast business operations, and if un- 
disturbed, the only means to pay off our im- 
mense debts. We are, therefore, moving and 
carrying forty of dead weight with one of power. 
The qnestion ar‘ses, can t-1s power be safely 
reduced, and is it wise to reduce it? Let us 
see what is being done in this direction. 

The Supreme Court have just declared green- 
backs to be a war measure, and when retired can 
po more be issued, This when done, as it must 








be sooner or later, takes away our whole foun- 
dation, and will reduce us to specie alone. The 
national currency must then be reduced to safe 
limits, and if fortunate enough to retain the 
hundred millions of coin we now have, the 
banks can keep out their present three hundred 
millions of circulation. This will reduce our 
means for business from five hundred to three 
hundred millions, and of course seriously crip- 
ple our business and debt paying basis. 

Congress firmly opposes a free banking law, 
or any redistribution of banking capital. This 
shows tiat it is controiled by the money power, 
and thatthe present monopoly will be contin- 
ued. Making, as they do, 298 per cent. annual 
profits, while the labor and general interests of 
our country show but three, they will strive 
hard to maintain their present privileges, which, 
as money shrinks, will become the more 
valuable. Verily, ‘the lilies that toil not are 
arrayed in all the glory,”’ etc. 

But, not content with these enormous profits, 
and their monopolies, the money power is 
urgently demanding the resumption of specie 
payment. Withm the past year, the premium 
on gold has fallen from 40 to 16 per cent. Pro- 
visions, merchandise, material and labor have 
largely declined and are steadily shrinking in 
price, and as they constitute the only means of 
the producing classes to pay taxes, interest and 
debts, the load upon them becomes the heavier. 
This all envres to che benefit of the money 
power, which is steadily demanding more, and 
now have the Press, Congress and the Supreme 
Court in their favor. 

How long can this continue, and what is to 
be the end? 

Supposing specie payments to be resumed ; 
the one hundred millions of gold will probably 
last long enough to count it out, and get it on 
shipboard, bound for Europe, or hid away. 
This may take three—certainly not more than 
thirty-deys. The little ballast io sustain the 
cloud of ssil we are carrying would be gone. 
What then ?—no specie, no greenbacks, no na- 
tional currency,—how could we do business or 
pay debts? I confessit requiresa keener vision 
than mine to see anything favorable to busi- 
ness or lavoring men, with such a condition of 
finances. 

These are questions that stare us straight in 
the face. The money powers is now reaching 
and grasping after too much. They yet retain 
the vast emoluments our country gave them 
when its life was at stake, and while all other 
interests are rapidly coming down toa peace 
standard, they are ever increasing the war 
rates, and still demanding more. Let them be- 
ware lest they kill the game that is laying the 
golden egg. The camel’s baek is already over- 
loaded. Let them not add the last feather. 

if these calamities should come, we may wit- 
ness convulsions compared to which 1837 and 
’d7, would be no more than a fire-cracker to 
Etna. The people are now strained to their ut- 
most ability to carry their present loads, and if 
the pressure is increased, repudiation may sud- 
denly become as popular as it is now odious, 
The danger is fearfa'ly imminent. 


Gero. B. Surra. 
Detroit, Feb. 21, 1870. 


P. 8. The action of Congress yesterday to in- 
crease the circulation fifty millions is a step in 
the right direction. Unless the Republicans 
do something for the people’s interest they will 
be routed horse, toot and dragoons at the suc- 
ceeding elections. Low prices of produce, high 
taxes and dull times are making them desper 
ate, 


‘The Revolution, 
EF'or 1870. 
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ing Suffrage for women. 
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THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY, of Hartford, Conn., with Cash 
Assets of over $1,300,000 is the only corporation in 
America which writes yearly policies of insurance 
against AocrpENTs, granting a stipulated sum ($5 to 
$50) per week for non-fatal but wholly disablizg acci- 
dental injury, or paying the principal eum insured 
($500 to $10,000) in the event of death by accident, 
resulting within three menths from the injury, The 
insurance covers nearly every possible variety of bodily 
injury vy accident, occurring to men while engaged in 
any of the usual and lawful avocations of busi 3 but 
no insUrance is granted against disease, in any form or 
manifestation. 


THE TRAVELERS 


lias been engaged in the business of Accidental Insur- 
ance cince April, 1864, «2d has written over 176,000 poli- 
cies, which were purchased by Artists, Authors, Archi- 
tects, Armorers, Accountants, Attorneys, Apothecaries, 
Bankers, Bakers, Barbers, Bookkeepers, Booksellers, 
Brokers, Blacksmiths, Butchers, Clergymen, Clerks, 
Capitalists, Carpenters, Cabinet Makers, Commercial 
Agents, Conductors,Concert S'ngers, Dentists, Draughts- 
men, Doctors, Editors, Engineers, Farmers, Firemen, 
Grocers, Gardeners, Hotel Keepers, Insurance Agents 
and Officers, Jewelers, Laborers, Mechanics, Machinists, 
Ministe-s, Operatives, Policemen, Printers, Quacrymen, 
Railroad Officers and Employees, Schoolmasters, Sxr- 
geons, Tailors, Upbolsterers, pe roe etc., etc, 
Every man should have one. 


THE TRAVELERS 


Insures against accidents by machinery, accidents by 
railways and steamboats, accidents by edged tools, acci- 
dents by fire, accidents by water, accidents by riding or 
driving, accidents by burricanes, accidents by horses, 
accidents by omnibusses or street cars, accidents on the 
street, accidents on the farm, accidenis on the journey, 
accidents in shops and factorier, accideuts in stores and 
offices, accidents to men travelling, accidents to men who 
‘don't travel,”’ But the Company does not insure against 
self-murder ; nor against rheumatism, “crick”’ in the 
back or boils ; nor against the tacing of poison; nor 
against any willful and wanton exposure to unnecessary 
hazard. 


THE TRAVELERS 


Pays all valid and just claims promplly. In five years 
and a half of successful business, the TraveLEens bas 
paid nearly TWELVE THOUSAND claims for death or 
wholly disabling injury by accident, thus disbursing 
among its policy holders more than ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS. These claims vary in amount from $6 to 
$10,000 each, and average ONE IN EVERY FouRTEEN of all 
the persons insured by the Company. These benefits 
have been shared by all classes of men in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. Incladed in this number 
were 177 cases of fatal accident, on which the large sum 
of $470,800 was paid, for only $3,428 received in pre- 
miums, 


THE TRAVELERS 


Paid (up to July) $188,952 in the State of New York, 
$112,717 in Massachusetts, $60,376 in Ohio—and so on, 
through all parts of the country, and to men in all kinds 
of business or occupation. It isa common mistake of 
the public to suppose that this Company insures against 
accidents of travel chiefly, while the fact is 1t insares 
against accidents generally to men who don’t travel, as 
well well as those who do, It ie proved by the record of 
claims paid, that the proportion of travelling accidents 
is only about one to eighteen of other forms of accident. 
Remomber the TRaveiens is a General Accident Insur- 
ance Company. 


THE TRAVELERS 


Also grants all forms of full Lirz and Expowmenr In- 
surance on exceedingly favorable terms—its policies 
uniting ample security and moderate cost under a definite 
contract, All policies ngn-forfeitable. Combined Life 
and Accident policies written, when desired, uniting all 
the benefits of a full lite policy and a general accident 
insurance under one policy and premium. No other 
company writes this form of policy. Its five, ten, fif- 








teen and twenty year policies, when premiums are fully 
paid, can be converted into Endowments, at the option 
of the insurant. This is a special feature, granted by 
no other life company. 


THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn., grants every- 
thing desirable in Lirz or GENERAL ACCIDENT Insurance, 
at rates within the reach of all. Its chosen premium 
system is the Low Rate Cash Plan, under which there 
is : No Uncertainty about the amount of premium, No 
bother about notes. No interest to pay for the use of 
your money. No Assessments, present or prospective. 
No Disappointments in regard to impossible dividends, 
No Deductions of loans, notes, oz other written obliga- 
tions, when the policy becomesaclaim. No Overpay- 
ments of premiums. No Doubt but what you have ati 
the insurance you pay for. No Question but what you 
have reliable Insurance at lowest cost. 
J. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
CHAS. E, WILSON, Assistant Secretary. 
GEO. B. LESTER, Actuary. 
New York Office, No. 207 Broadway. 
R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 





Ic K’S 
FLORAL GUIDE 
FOR 1870. 


One Hunprep aND Twenty THOUSAND copies [of 
VICK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF SEEDS AND 
FLORAL GUIDE Kliave already been circulated. It is 
elegantly printed on fine tinted paper, with about 200 
fine wood Engravings of Flowers and Vegetables, and a 
beautifal CoLoreD Piratrc—consisting of seven varieties 
of Phlox Drummondii, waking a fine 

BOUQUET OF PHLOXES. 

It is the most beautiful, as wel! as the most instruc- 
tive Floral Guide published, giving plain and thorough 
directions for the 

CULTURE OF FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES. 

The FioraL GuivE is published ‘or the benefit of my 
customers, but will be forwarded to all wao apply by 
mail, for Ten Cents, which is not half the cost. Ad- 
dress, JAMES VICK, 

114-15 Rochestez, N. Y. 


Wy CoP ae hh CLAFLIN & CO., 





(Mrs. V. C. WOODAULL, Mas. T, C. CLAFLIN,) 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
44 BROAD STREET, N. Y., 


Buy and sell Gold, Government Bonds and Securities ; 
Railway, Mining and Oil Stocks and Bends; Bonds of 
any State, County or City, and will make liberal advances 
on same ; will make collections on and issue certificates 
of deposit available in all p.cts of the Union. Will 
promptly attend to all Mail or Telegraphic communica- 
tions, 
_Interest allowed on daily balances o of depos'‘tors, 


CG ARBoLTE SALVE 





The important discovery of the Carbolic Acid, as a 
cleansing, purifying, and healing agent, is one of the 
most remarkable results of modern medical research 
During the late civil war it was extensively used in the 
hospitals, and was found to be not only a thorough disin- 
fectant, but also the most wonderful and speedy Heal- 
ig Remedy ever yet known, 

t is now presented in a scientific combination with 
other soothing and healing agencies, in the form of a 
SALVE ; and, having been already used in numberlesss 
cases with most satisiactory and beneficial results, we 
have no hesitation in offering it to the public as the 
most certain, rapid, and effectual remedy for all sores 
and ulcers, no matier of how long standing, burns, cuts, 
wounds, and every abrasion of skin or flesh. Sold by al 
druggists. Price, 25 cents. 


JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
94 ly No. 8 Uollege Place, New York. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! ie 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF 
$30 per week and expenses, or allow a large 
commission, to sell our new wonderful inventions. 
Address, M. WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. 
Mk. DEMOKKS'1'S PATTERNS of every 
new and useful design tor Ladies’ and Children’s 
Dress, Emporium of Fashions, &"& Rroadway, seme 
for price list, 














RACTS AND BOOKS 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 


Single copy. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT OF WOMEY, 

By Mrs. John Stuart Mill, . 10 
SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN, 10 
THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN, 

By John Stuart Mill, (cloth) 1 00 

oe “ s it (paper) 5e 

FREEDOM FOR WOMEN, 4 

By Wendell Phillips, 10 
PUBLIC FUNCTION OF WCMEN, 

By Theodore Parker, 10 
WOMAN’S DUTY TO VOTE, 

By Henry Ward Beecher, 10 


THE OLD PROPERTY LAWS OF NEW YORK, 
(Address before the N. Y. State Legislature, 


Feb. 14, 1854,) 10 
UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE, (Address before N. Y. 
Legislature, 1867,) 10 
DIVORCE, (N. Y. Legistature, 1861,) 
By Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 10 
THE MORTALITY OF NATIONS, 
By Parker Pillsbury, 10 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN, (4 ddress in the 
N. Y. State Constitutional Convention, 1867,) 

By Geo. Wm. Curtis, 10 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF WOMEN, (Address in 
the first National Woman’s Rights Conven- 


vention, 1850,) 
By Mrs. C. I. H. Nichols. 10 
WOMAN AND HER WISHES, 10 
OUGHT WOMEN TO LEARN THE ALPHABET? 
By T. W. Higginson, 10 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE, (Speech in the R. I. Le- 
gislature, 1869,) 


By Hon, J. W. Stillman. 10 
WOMEN’S RIGHT AND THE PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE, 
By Hon. Geo. T. Hoar, 10 
THE LEGAL CONDITION OF WOMEN IN ° 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
By Samuel E. Sewall, 10 
WOMAN AS INVENTOR, 
By Matilda Joslyn Gage, 10 


WOMAN’S WORK AND WOMAN'S CULTURE, 
Edited by Josephine E. Butler, 3 00 
COLLEGE, COURT AND MARKET, 


By Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, 2 75 
UP BROADWAY AND ITS SEQUEL, 

By Eleanor Kirk, 1 50 
THINK AND ACT, 

By Virginia Penny, 1 50 
BOUND COPIES OF THE REVOLUTION FOR 

1868 & 1869, ° 5 00 

ONE HUNDRED TRACTS, 5 00 
ONE THOUSAND “¢ 40 00 
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SUSAN B. ANTHONY, 
REVOLUTION Office, 49 East 23d street, N. Y. 
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Ow READY!! 
PLAIN HOME TALK,, 
EMBRACING 
MEDICAL COMMON SENSE. 


APPLIED TO 
The causes, prevention, and cure of Chronic Diseases. 
Private words to vate words to women—and all 


atmosphere 

wear—bad habits of chjldren and youth—manhood and 

womanhood—sexual Seen sen eaheney 

marri pr tion ot disease—how to have h y 

children-how to preserve the health of children-common 
dies—an 1 





magnetism ic diseases — 
uses of barrenness—local inadapta- 
tio sive i how to te child- 
bearing—all about the sexual organs—love—history of 
marriage—bistory of y—hi of monogamy 
—marriage in tne Old an 





or only—prevention of 
philosophy of child-marking—essays to the 
unmarried—early marriage—-and a thousand things never 
before published. 


BY E. B. FOOTE, M.D. 

aa If you would live long, enjoy the greatest of 
heaven’s blessings, know what is the perfection of hu- 
man happiness, the consummation of bliss on earth, en- 
joy all life, rationally, in accordance with the true laws 
of nature and of nature’s God, learn wisdom from this 
book. It costs you little, and you would not part with 
tbe information derived from st for its weight in gold- 

‘The whole LEADING Press of the country unqualifiedly 
endorse the work. 
Read what THE RevoLvrion of Feb. 3d says of the work. 

Here is a volume of more than 900 pages on subjects 
of the most vital interest possible to the human race, 
and yet subjects jess understood by the generality of 
that race, ibav any other ever presented for ita consid- 
eration. It should not be a sensational work, but it is, 
and must be, for the reason it 1t treats of the social, 
sexual, marital and parental relations as no oiber ever 
has, and the sensation will arise from the novelty, variety 
and extent of study, research and reflection embodied 
on the one hand, and the tho indiffer- 
ence and ignorance ot the whole community on the other. 
It isa which everybody who sees will seize and bold 
as long as possible, and read and devour, and then prob- 

ably secretly approve in the main, if openly condemn- 
ing. As doubtless many will condemn, since it belongs 
toa class of literature not hitherto common, aud cer. 
tainly only accepted or received with caution ; that kind 
‘of caution which aggravates the evils (if they be evils) 
that it is ampere’ should be avoided. The “tree ot 
knowledge ” Eden was the forbidden tree, as many 
still believe, of knowledge wholly on the subjects promi- 
went in this work by Dr. Foote, which is really a great 
orchard heavily laden with the truit of knowledge per- 
‘taining to the whole relation, public, private, social, 
sexual and parental between man and woman as the two 
hemispheres of humanity. 
From the Albany Knickerbocker. 

A Book THAT Is 4 Boox.—We arereading Dr. Foote’s 
book. Every leaf we turn grows more entertaining. 
‘Lhere is rare pleasure in perusing this work. We 
hhaven’t had to borrow a medical dictionary to un- 
derstand the author’s meaning. Every word is under- 
standable and meins something—conveys a useful idea. 
Everybody knows the doctor is a successtul practitioner, 
and this book shows that he 1s an equally successtul 
writer. The book will take like ** Upcie Tom’s Cabin.’’ 

From the Saratoga Republican. 

The reader is led on from chapter to chapter, till be 
brings up to the blank leaves at the end of the book, 
with a teeling of regret that the Doctor did not keep his 
quill going for an indefinite period. 

From the New York Day Book. 

‘This is undoubtedly one of the ablest works of the 
kind in the world. All in all, it is one of the most valu- 
able medical guides ever offered to the public. 

From the New York Democrat. 


Puiais Home Talk aNp MepicaL Common SENst.— 
Every chapter, paragraph, sent is cr d tull of 
matter-of-fact information, of the most vital importance 

member of the human family. The reader will 
find this book more intensely entertaining than the most 
exciting romance. There never has been a work of a 








rofession, a good cit and 
confidence of all, as he ecoapine the 
who know 


&— Good, live agents, of both sexes, are wanted to 
this wonderful book. They will be liberali 
and they will find it the easiest selling Sete pub 


We have agents that are now averag- 

wiil be sent, post-paid, on receipt 

Send for our 24-page descriptive circular, and terms, 
Publishers 


Address, WELLS & COFFIN, “ 
432 Broome street, N. Y. 





HE FARMERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
NEW YORK, 


No. 200 Broapway, BETWEEN FULTON anD JOBN Sts. 


‘ CASH CAPITAL, $125,000. 


$100,000 Depostrep wits THE INsURANCE DEPARTMENT 

OF THE STATE FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE POLICY 

HorpeERrs. 

All the Officers and Directors (without an exception) 
are Stockholders, and will take good care that the proper 
reserves tor further protection of the Policy Holders will 
be made. 

This Company makes a Cash Dividend to its Policy 
Holders of 3334 to 50 per cent. each year in advance, by 
means of its iow rates ot premiums. 

The safety ot the Policy Holder is guarded. 


All New York Companies are obliged by the State to 
set aside the same Reserve, The Reserve for each Com- 
pany is the same, calculated on the same table of mor- 


tality, and at the same rate of interest; consequently, 


all are sale. 
CONDITIONS OF POLICY. 

This Company’s policies are non-forfeitable, 

This Company imposes no restriction on travel alter 
ope annual payment has been made. , 

This Company insures the lives of females. 

This Company will not contest any legal claim. 

This Company will pay claims as soon‘as the proof 
thereof is fully established. 

The rates are lower than those of any other Company 
organized under the laws of New York, and responsible 
to the Insurance Department for its safety. : 

The Farmers’ and Mechanics ’ will grant insurance to 
suit on the tollowing plans : 

Orprnary Lire, 
ENDOWMENT, 
CHILDREN ENDOWMENT, 

CoMPOUND INTEREST, Joint ENDOWMENT, 

Incoma PRODUCING, Jornt Lire, 

Team Lire, 
RETORN PREMIUM, _ 
ANNUITIES, 

and in addition to the above p'ans will issue policies on 
the 


. 


“TONTINE MUTUAL,” 
orn CHEAP PLAN FoR WORKING MEN. 


Tontine Mutual is a combination of Insurance and 
Endowment, and is singularly adapted to the wants of a 
elass of people who have hitherto been debarred from 
the benefits of Life Insurance by its heavy expenses. 
(See explanation below.) 


To insure your life on the Tontine Matual Plan you 
pay $15 once. 


You pay $2 annually. 
You pay $1.10 whenever a death occurs in your Class. 
You are certain to receive $1,000. 
And if your Class is full $5,000. 
Classes are regulated by ages. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED IN THE SAME CLASS. 
ALL HAVE TO PASS A MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 
Classes are limited to 5,000 Members. 

WHENEVER A CLASS I8 ONCE FULL IT WILL 

ALWAYS REMAIN FULL. 


The Company guarantees that in case your death 
shoald occur within a year, although there are not one 
thousand Members in your Class, yet will your family 
receive $1,000; but in case your Class has more than 
ove thousand Members, then you would receive as mapy 
doliars as there are Members in your Class at the time of 
your death. 


FIVE THOUSAND MEMBERS, 


THEN $5,000. 
Ciass A. Admits all between the ages of 15 and 35. 
Class B. Admits ali between the ages of 35 and 46. 
Class C. Admits all between the ages of 45 and 60. 
TONTINE FUND. 


At the same time that you become insure’, you also 
become 


A MEMBER Of A TONTINE FUND. 


Which may give to yourself, whilst living, a large sum 
of money. 


This is the onLy Company ip the United States doing 
basiness on a sound basis, /.¢., that bas a cash capital uf 
$125,000, and hasa deposit with the State for the se- 
curity of the Policy Hoiders, that issues policies ot this 


SEND FOR BOOK OF RATES, 
ALL DIRECTORY ARE STOCKHOLDERS. 
ALL OFFICERS ARE STOCKHOLDERS. 
E. McMURDY, President. 
E, MARTINDALE, Vice-President. 


. HENpeRson, Assistan’ . 
Lucits Mcavam, Consulting Actuary. 
Ortanpo L. Stewart, Counsel. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
J. W. Henry, MD, RopMaN BaRtiett, M.D. 
Persons to act 
desiring as Agents can write to Farmers 


and Mechanics’ Life Company or call at the 
otiice, 200 Broadway, New York. > as 





4 ha HOM@OPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 0©O,, 


No. 231 Broapway, New Yors. 


This Company has achieved a decided success, having 
in the first eighteen months of its existence issued 
over 
e 2,100 Policies. 

Insuring over 4,500,000 Doliers. 

And has ACCUMULATED ASSETS amounting to 

$252,765.14. 

The Hommopathic Mutual Life Insurance Company 
insures Homa@oratTHisTs and NoN-HOM@OPATHISTS at 
lower rates than any other New York Compeny. 

Its NoN-PARTICIPATING BATES ARE THE LoWEST of any 
Company in the world. 

Its losses are all paid within thirty days after re- 
ceiptof tLe proofsof death, = — 

Its policies are all non -forfeitable after one annual pay- 
ment. 


No extra charge is made on account of employment or 
travel. 


Premiums and Dividends all casb. 
WOMEN INSURED AT SAME RATES AS MEN. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Send jor circulars and books. 


D. D. T, MARSHALL, President. 
JAMES CUSHING, Jr., V. Pres. 
A. HALSEY PLUMMER, Secretary. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 


E. M. Keiiooc, M.D. Medical Examiner 


GERERAL AGENTS. 


.E. B. Hotmes, M.D., for Northern and Central New 


York. 
ReyneLt & OLEVELAND, 231 Broadway, New York ana 


New a 
Cuaries G. WiauTMaN, Bristol, Conn., State Agent, 
Joun W. Maxnsna.t, Aurora, Dlinois, tor North West. 
Seetey & Sranyvarp, Chicago, Il)., tor Cook Co., Il. 
Boonr & Happaway, Baltimore, for Maryland, West 
Virginia and D. C. 
L. D. Coox, Carlyle, Ill., for Clinton Co., il. 
J. W. Tatsot, 130 Tremont street, Boston, Mass., for 
New England. 
Joun Turner, M.D., 19 Court street, Boston. for Ma 
Joun G. Duew, 221 Broad street, Elizabeth, N. J. 
. Rooxwett, Middlebury, Vi. 


8. B 
Ww USE 


A. A. CONSTANTINE’S 
PERSIAN HEALING OR PINE-TAR SOAP. 


Each cake is stamped “A, A. Constantine's Persian 
Healing or Pine-Tar Soap, Patented March 12, 1867""— 
no otber is genuine. 

Beware or Imrrations. For the Tortet, Bats and 
Nursery this Soap bas no equal, It preserves the com- 
plexion fair, removes all Dandruff, keeps the Hair soft 
and silky and prevents it from falling off, and is “the 
best Hair Renovator in use.” 

Ir Cures Chapped Hands, Pimples, Salt Rheum, 
Frosted Feet, Burns, all diseases of the Scalp and Skin 
Catarih of the Head, and is a Goop Suavrne Soap. 

Tae Soap, as it justly deserves, has already won the 
praise and esteem of very many of our first families in 
this city and throughout the country. It is used exten- 
sively by our best physicians. Wherever used it has be- 
come a household necessity. We advise all to try it. 
Fee by all Dealers. Agents wanted. Call or address 

A, A. CONSTANTINE & CO., 
48 Ann street, New York. 


_* NOVELTY ENIFE. 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 

Has one ordinary blade, and one new patent biade, 
uneguelied for a sewing ripper, eraser, nail trimmer, 
and many other uses. Is made of besl steel. Price by 
mail, post-paid, plain handle, $1; Ivory, $1.25 ; Shell, 
$1.60 ; Pearl, extra finish, $1.75. For sale at Hardware, 
Stationery, and Fancy Stores and Sewing Machine Agen- 
cies, and wholesale and retail by, 

A. C. FITCH, Gen. Agent, 
27 City Hell Place, New York. 


[NVALID's HYGEIAN HOME, 


FLORENCE HEIGHTS, 4. J, 


R. T. TRALL, M.D 
ELLEN BEARD HARMAN, M.D., } Physicians. 


Treatment strictly Hygienic. No medicines, alcoholic 
stimulants, nor Turkish Baths’employed. Send stamps 
for new circulars, Philadelphia Office, 929 Chestnut st. 


93-145 














